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READERS WRITE 





Note from an Indignant New Englander 

To demolish and confound the arrogant 
and idiotic attack upon that glorious New 
England institution, clam chowder, in your 
editorial “De Gustibus” (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 11), it is necessary only. to cite the 
accepted definition of that unexcelled dish 
by Webster—who, as a New Englander, 
knew what he was talking about far bet- 
ter than any southern editor raised on 
sow-belly and hog guts: 

“CHOWDER:—A dish made of fresh 
fish or clams, pork, crackers, onions, etc., 
stewed together, OFTEN IN MILK;—now 
extended to cover combinations in which 
the fish is replaced by a vegetable, as 
corn.” 

Nowhere a word about tomatoes. And 
mark this—‘now extended to cover com- 
binations in which the fish is REPLACED 
by a vegetable.” No, gentlemen, dese- 
crate the noble clam with your vile toma- 
toes if you must, but do not, for the love 
of God, attempt to dignify your witches’ 
brew with the proud name of chowder. 

Josiah Freeborn Perkins 


Jackson, Me. 


The Founder of Sears, Roebuck 

... Am I mistaken in thinking that the 
real founder of the Sears, Roebuck mail 
order institution was Mr. Roebuck? Your 
article, “Sears, Roebuck: Transition” 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 11) indicates that 
Mr. Sears was the founder. Until fire 
destroyed them last year, I had two gold 
watches that I bought of Roebuck in 
1884—the year my first boy was born. 
One of them I had inscribed to my boy 
as his birthday present. He carried it 
throughout his college days and until 
after he was married. Roebuck was then 
in Minneapolis, if I remember right. 1 
never heard of Sears until the business 
was moved to Chicago... 

A. B. Lucas 
Dallas, Tex. 

[The mail-order idea was developed as PATH- 
FINDER stated. In 1884, Roebuck was an independent 
watch repairer and merchant, and so might very well 
have sold Mr. Lucas his timepieces in that year. 
Roebuck did not join Sears until 1887, when Sears 
advertised from Chicego for a watch expert. In 1890, 
Roebuck bought a Minneapolis mail-order branch 
from Sears, and for a short time operated alone as 
A. C. Roebuck & Co. In 1895 Roebuck quit the 
Sears firm altogether, though he now works for it 
in a minor capacity.—Ed.] 


The Botfly’s Speed: True or False? 

With reference to the story in the Feb. 
11 issue of PATHFINDER, titled “Fastest 
Flight,” I thought it had been pretty well 
established some time ago that our little 
unfeathered friend, the deer botfly, called 
cephenomyia, or just plain “Cephy” to his 
pals, had been pretty much overrated, and 
that his widely advertised speed of 800 
miles per hour had been due entirely to 
a “suped-up” speedometer. It seems to me 
that a noted scientist, after a few experi- 
ments, stated that an object the size of 
Cephy became invisible when it reached 


30 miles an hour, and that an insect,’ 


traveling at the rate previously accorded 
the botfly, would have the penetrating 
power of a rifle bullet... 

Francis LaRoche 
Kansas City, Mo. 

. You state that the deer botfly 
(cephenomyia) can fly better than 800 
miles per hour. Now, sir, my sword is 
not pointed at PATHFINDER but at the 


entomologists who make such a silly state- 
ment, By attaching a piece of lead about 
the size of the botfly to a silk thread 
and whirling the lead so fast that you 
can’t see it, you would never come re- 
motely near 800 miles per hour. Now 


‘since a small object propelled through 


air many times less than 800 miles per 
hour can’t be seen by the eye, how do the 
learned entomologists clock the botfly 
at over 800 miles per hour? ... And how 
much food do you think a small thing like 
this botfly would have to consume to gain 
enough energy to fly at such speed?... 
R. M. Williams 
Arbuckle, Cal. 

[In its issue of March 26, 1938, PATHFINDER re- 
ported that Dr. Irving Langmuir of the General Elec- 
tric Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y., had conducted 
experiments which indicated that the botfly’s maximum 
speed was about 26 miles an hour. Even after Lang- 
muir’s work, however, entomologists continued to be- 
lieve in the botfly’s speed. To PATHFINDER’s knowl- 
edge, Dr. C. H. Townsend, who made the original 
claims (PATHFINDER, June 26, 1937), has never re- 
canted his views. Dr. C. H. Curran of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York still believes 
that the botfly can go as fast as 600 miles an hour. In- 
cidentally, the botfly eats no food whatever in the six 
to eight weeks it lives after unfolding its wings.—Ed.] 


“This Witches’ Bren” 

. May I thank you for the remarkably 
clear and timely article titled “Mediterra- 
nean” in PATHFINDER of Feb. 11. One 
can easily appreciate the tremendous re- 
sultant good if your article could be read 
by every citizen who gives thought to the 
appalling possibilities of the political sit- 
uation in Europe today ... 

It has been my great privilege to have 
spent considerable time in the Mediterra- 
nean countries and thus to visualize and 
understand, at least in part, what we may 
well call the “fanaticism of devotion” 
these peoples have for “their sea”... 

It is difficult ... to convince an Amer- 
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loam audience that the real causes .; , 
present situation are only a contin, 
and aggravation of incidents, }),.,\,, ' 
promises, torn-up treaties, forcefy! qj. 
memberments and other nationa! j.;)) 
sionments going baek many, man 
turies, and the real wonder of it . 
that the pot has not boiled over lon, | 
ago and fatally scalded the stirrers . 
witches’ brew... 
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G. W. Gehin 
Preside: 
The Ward-Gehin Company 
Newark, N. J. 


More about Witnesses and Saluting 
Pertaining to your article, “Witness 
Defeated” (PATHFINDER, Feb. 4). :), 
statement of Chief Judge Crane that th, 
state of New York had a right to compe! 
salutes is contrary to the statutes of th» 
United States, and denies the instruction 
and word of the Holy Bible. Ther« 
has been a time in the history of th, 
United States when children or civ; 
were compelled to salute the flag, w)! 
stands for liberty and freedom of 
gious ideals... 
Charles Arm 
Minong, Wis. 
7 7 7 
. « . Judge Crane and Judge Le! 
were half right in their comments on t 
refusal of Grace Sandstrom, one of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, to salute the . 
but they failed, as apparently everyon 
else has failed, to examine the foundatio: 
for the refusal. It is based on the s: 
commandment; but that only forbic: 
of worship, which involve ascribin: 
vine powers and authority to the i: 
. .- No sane human being would sugges: 
that the Witnesses were ordered to ad- 
dress their prayers to the flag .. . Grace 
is quoted as saying that the Bible forbids 
us to bow down to images. The salute is 
not a bowing down but is given from an 
erect position ... 
H. B. Creel 
Puget Sound Naval Academy 
Winslow, Wash. 


The Line Illusion 

One of my students has called to m 
attention the illustrations of vertica! and 
horizontal lines in the Jan. 21 issue of 
PATHFINDER. The horizontal block does 
not look so broad as the vertical block 
because it is not bounded by definite lines 
as is the vertical shape. Of course, broad 
vertical stripes are not good for the stout 
person, but a pin stripe is good and a 
vertical stripe is good for a room with a 
low ceiling. A horizontal stripe or 4 
horizontal costume cut will never mak 
a person look taller. Neither will a hor'- 
zontal line in a room make the room seem 
higher... 

Elsie M. Diefendorf 

Ass’t Professor of Fine Ars 
Russell Sage College 
Troy, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER drew fallacious conclusions from 
“Pastime” line illusion. Because the horizontal Unt 
in the illustration had no border, they appeared to 
taller and narrower as a unit than the vertical lines, 
which occupied the same space. But in clothing 40° 
interior decoration, vertical stripes (rather than ho!- 
zontal ones, as PATHFINDER stated) generally eves 
an Mlusion of added height and slimness, because ‘he! 
tend to carry the eye upward in an unbroken line 
However, if the spaces between horizontal lines, suc? 
as those used in wallpaper design, are gradually d 
creased fromm bottom to top, an illusion of greaitt 
height also results, because such spacing pulls 
eye upward, too.—Ed.] 
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More Than a Million Weekly 


WORLD’S FAIRS— 


East and West, It’s Carnival Time in America 


PPROACHED at a moment of grave 
A European crisis and asked what 
effect a war would have upon the New 
York World’s Fair, the ebullient Mr. 
Grover Whalen, president of the Fair 
corporation, replied firmly that there 
would be no war in 1939. “Europe,” 
he explained, “is too busy talking and 
thinking about the New York World’s 
Fair.” 

Flaws may be found in Mr. Whalen’s 
reasoning, but the fact remains that 
he expressed a national mood. What- 
ever happens in 1940—come hell, high- 
water, or Adolf Hitler—Americans this 
year are in carnival spirits. To the 
west of them, sprung from the middle 
of blue San Francisco Bay, is Treasure 
sland, a fabulous walled city of rose 
gardens, roller coasters, Javanese 
dancing girls and Hollywood movie 
To the east of them, spread 
over the Long Island flats, is the World 
of Tomorrow, a streamlined fantasy 
equipped “with such items as a sur- 
realist house in the shape of a human 
eye, a parachute jump, a 10,000,000- 
volt artificial lightning storm, a $500,- 
00 Alpine village, and the biggest 
nightclub in the world. 

Both the $50,000,000 Golden Gate In- 


; 
Stars, 





International 


In San Francisco: Tower of the Sun 


ternational Exposition and the $155,- 
000,000 New York fair are bigger, 
brighter, louder, and far more costly 
than any of their predecessors. To- 
gether they expect to attract 80,000,- 
000 visitors—greatest mass migration 
in history. That anything could hap- 
pen to spoil the fun, such as a Euro- 
pean war, is an eventuality simply un- 
thinkable to Grover Whalen or any 
other Fair-minded American, 

DOUBLE FEATURE: A successful 
world’s fair might be defined as a 
blend of Coney Island, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, the Olympic 
Games, the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
the Iowa state hog show, Minsky’s 
burlesque and an American Legion 
convention—the whole garnished with 
soft drinks, sore feet, and souvenir 
paperweights. Last week San Fran- 
cisco saw this crowd phenomenon 
take shape. 

In sunshine so bland that it out- 
shone the wildest hopes of California 
Chambers of Commerce, Governor 
Culbert Olson turned a $35,000 jeweled 
key in a golden replica of the Golden 
Gate bridge. The governor’s open car 
rolled smoothly through the Exposi- 
tion gates. Whooping and whistling, 
a first-day crowd of 138,000 began to 
converge by car, by foot and by ferry 
on 400-acre Treasure Island, 

For two: months the colossal Golden 
Gate exposition will have the field to 
itself. Then, on April 30, the super- 
colossal New York fair will ring in 
the hysterical summer of ’39. Alike in 
noise, color and excitement, the two 
fairs are opposites in theme. 

Treasure Island is as frankly phony 
as a movie set. It is a Never-Never 
land designed to make those within 
its walls forget that there are such 
things as death and taxes. It’s archi- 
tecture is a whimsical blend of half 
a dozen Oriental styles, built around a 
400-foot Tower of the Sun, to recall the 
worship of ancient Pacific peoples. 
The Exposition mood is nostalgia for 
the past. For five days before the 
Fair, San Franciscans turned their 
city into a reincarnation of the roar- 
ing Barbary Coast. Women wore sun- 
bonnets; men sprouted whiskers and 
packed six-shooters, Fiesta fever rose 
to such a pitch that a hapless radio 
announcer who had appeared in civil- 
ian clothes was nearly hanged from a 
lamp post, and had to be rescued by 
police. 

If San Francisco’s mood is nostalgia 
for the past, New York’s is curiosity 
about the future. Architecture of the 
New York fair is weirdly geometric, 
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In New York: Trylon and Perisphere 


its theme symbolized by a 60-story 
stainless steel pyramid and an enor- 
mous 18-story steel ball: the famous 
Trylon and Perisphere. Three times 
as big as its west coast rival, the New 
York fair is to Treasure Island as Buck 
Rogers is to Jesse James. 

GOLDEN GATE: In a congratula- 
tory broadcast on the opening day of 
the San Francisco fair, President 
Roosevelt referred playfully to Treas- 
ure Island as “an outstanding example 
of territorial extension without ag- 
gression.” America’s newest insular 
possession, it is the largest man-made 
island in the world. 

It took nearly four million WPA 
dollars and a fleet of Army dredges 
twice the size of the fleet that dug the 
Panama Canal to scoop Treasure Is- 
land’s 20 million cubic yards of black 
sand out of the San Francisco bay bot- 
tom and strew them over Yerba Buena 
shoals. Previously two to 26 feet 
under water, the shoals were built up 
to a height 13 feet above sea level. 
When the fair is over, Treasure Is- 
land will serve as a city airport. It 
is already a port for the great trans- 
acific China Clippers, which will be 
serviced in full view of Exposition 
visitors. 

To celebrate the miracle of Pacific 
aviation and the completion of the 
two greatest bridges in the world— 
the $80,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge (longest and most expensive) 
and the $33,000,000 Golden Gate bridge 
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(longest single span)—Californians 
began six years ago to plan their pag- 
eant. Then along came the New York 
Fair which signed up 62 exhibitor na- 
tions to the Golden Gate’s 30. Cali- 
fornia had to find a theme to match 
this glittering steel-and-cellophane 
bazaar. She found it. 

“Turning their backs on mere weari- 
some size,” as the Exposition pub- 
licity puts it, San Franciscans built a 
lovely fairyland. While New York 
hymned the machine age, California 
planted daffodils. Ingeniously, the 
west coast Exposition billed itself as 
an escape from the very technological 
changes heralded by the east coast 
Fair. 

Built against the breathtaking back- 
drop of the Golden Gate, Treasure Is- 
land has the quality of a Walt Disney 
“Silly Symphony.” Flowers, fountains, 
and stone elephants.are its decorative 
media. No harshly realistic note has 
been allowed to creep into its sculp- 
ture. In one of the six courts, the 
Court of the Moon, statues of the 
Moon and Dawn (see cover) look 
down on pools fringed by forget-me- 
nots and wild-lilac trees. A 44-bell 
carillon chimes the quarter-hours. 

Because California is a gardenland, 
flowers are the Exposition’s most am- 
bitious item—in a sense, its official 
spectacle. The $1,500,000 horticul- 
tural program involved draining min- 
eral salt from 280 acres, of Treas- 
ure Island and transplanting 90,000 
tons of shrubs and trees. Because 
California is a playground, the Expo- 
sition agenda calls for contests in 36 
different sports. To offset New York’s 
exhibit of the plane flown ’round the 
world by Howard Hughes, California 
will exhibit the crate flown “back- 
wards” by Douglas Corrigan. Both 
fairs claim “the finest collection of 
old masters ever seen in America.” 
California’s tidbits include a com- 
pletely equipped movie studio, a Chi- 
nese “Good Earth” village, three Fed- 
eral theaters, and the first internation- 
al sheep show ever held in the Unit- 
ed States, 

THREE MODELS: Lovely and ed- 
ucational though it is, the Golden Gate 
Exposition will probably have no 
marked effect on American manners 
or morals. The effect of New York’s 
Fair, on the contrary, may be very 
great. Aimed at a potential audience 
of 60,000,000 people, it is the most sci- 
entifically-planned fair in history. 

To find a foolproof formula, New 
York’s planners studied three of the 
world’s most successful fairs, begin- 
ning with the first of the great inter- 
national exhibitions, London’s show 
of 1851. This fair’s chief attraction 
was the exhibit building, a structure 
wholly of glass with inconspicuous 
iron supports. Unconsciously antici- 
pating the day when architects would 
think in terms of glass and metal, the 
fair of 1851 forecast the building 
trends of a century. 

Since the first big U. S. exposition— 
a tremendous financial failure at New 
York in 1853—America has had 14 offi- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Cruiser 


Completely recovered from his re- 
cent attack of grippe, President Roose- 
velt last week was somewhere among 
the West Indies. His chief purpose in 
being there was to watch the most 
elaborate U. S, naval “war game” ever 
staged in Middle Atlantic waters; but 
he hoped also to rest and fish a little. 

From the Houston, whose exact po- 
sition was kept secret, newspapermen 
—left at Miami, Fla., where temporary 
White House offices were set up—re- 
ceived only one major piece of news: 
that the “mock” naval battle was in- 
tended to test the practicability of de- 
fending the entire Western Hemisphere 
against invasion from across the At- 
lantic rather than merely the Panama 
Canal, as originally supposed. But 
before he took to sea at. Key West, 
Fla., the President had given them a 
chance to write dispatches that stirred 
not only U. S. businessmen but Eu- 
ropean chancelleries. 

Shortly after the Presidential train 
moved south from Washington, Roose- 
velt called newspapermen into his 
private car. Asked to discuss the Ad- 
ministration’s rumored “business ap- 
peasement” program, he first wanted 
to know who there was to appease, 
and then made these statements: (1) 
no new or higher taxes were being 
planned to finance New Deal pro- 
grams; (2) business had nothing to 
fear from present New Deal aims; 
(3) the Administration did not intend, 
and had not intended for a year and 
a half, to expand its electric power 
developments. 

Businessmen generally accepted the 
first two assertions with gratification. 
But since in his budget message the 
President had said “moderate tax in- 
creases” might be “safely” considered 
to finance the increased armament and 
farm relief programs, and since Treas- 
ury experts had been making plans ac- 





International 
Taylor’s Resignation Was Regretted 





cordingly, the Treasury, among 0}; 
was reported as viewing the “no 
taxes” remark with complete sur; 


As for the limitation on the New J)e.) 
pewer program, Wendell Willkie. 
president of the Commonwealti & 


Southern Corp., seemed skeptical. |{,y- 
ing recently ended a six-year (ich; 
with the TVA over the sale of C. & § 
properties, Willkie’s attitude was tha; 
he would believe it when the Ad 
istration “put it in writing.” 

Arriving at Key West, the | 
dent again found eccasion to 
aggressor nations to keep away | 
this hemisphere. In two brief radio 
speeches—one addressed to the Gold 
Gate International Exposition (se 
page 3), the other to the Pan A 
ican Hernando de Soto Exposition a 
Tampa, Fla.—he referred to “the 
truculence of autocracy,” and stated 
that American nations were united { 
“defend and maintain their self 
erning way of life.” 

Arousing more attention in Europe, 
however, was a brief Presidential 
statement made just before Roosevec!| 
boarded the Houston, So disturbing 
was information that he continued to 
receive from abroad, he said, that he 
might have to cut short his two-week 
cruise. Though he offered no details, 
it was understood that he had receiy- 
ed reports that another European war 
crisis was imminent, 

But in European capitals, where the 
story was displayed in streamer head- 
lines, no cause for immediate alarm 
could apparently be found, even in 
face of the ominously intense pace of 
rearmament (see page 8). Said the 
New York Times correspondent in 
London: “The past few days have 
brought no particularly important de- 
velopments in a situation that is al- 
ways dangerous ... It is hard to 
understand the suddenness of the Pres- 
ident’s announcement.” 

Other pre-cruise developments in 
the Presidential week included these: 

e As the administrative develop- 
ments behind the sale of American war 
planes to France were disclosed, the 
President accepted full responsibility 
for facilitating the purchases with th: 
comment that the whole transaction 
was perfectly legal. 

© In a letter accepting with “rea!” 
regret the resignation of Wayne ©. 
Taylor as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, the President seemed | 
take note of dissension within the 
Treasury Department by saying: “! 
understand the circumstances which 
have led you to come to this decision.” 
These “circumstances,” it appeared, 
were Taylor’s dislike for certain Treas- 
ury activities, particularly those re- 
lating to American foreign policy 
(see page 5). 

© To Congress the President se"! 
two messages. One asked that legis!2- 
tion conserving and utilizing the 
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tion's energy resources be considered 
to prevent continuation of their pres- 
ent “waste.” The other advocated a 
;wo billion dollar Federal-State pro- 
cram to abate water pollution. 





Congress: Slow Motion 


\V\ith such major matters as govern- 
ment reorganization, aid to the rail- 
roads and revision of relief, neutrality 
and social security laws still far in 
ihe background, Congress plodded 
slowly through routine business last 
week. Only the twin subjects of for- 
eign policy and national defense were 
iramatic enough to prod the legisla- 
tors into action. 

On the defense program, it soon be- 
came apparent that the Administra- 
tion could expect cooperation in the 
House and trouble in the Senate, With- 
out apparent qualms, the lower cham- 
ber heard Representatives Sam Ray- 
burn and Carl Vinson link American 
interests with those of France and 
England, as far as defense against dic- 
tatorial aggression was concerned, Af- 
firming America’s desire for peace, 
both men argued that the best in- 
surance against war was an armed 
United States cooperating with the 
European democracies. 

Thus urged, the House passed the 
May bill, providing $376,000,000 chief- 
ly for the Army Air Corps, with only 
15 dissenting votes. Representatives 
then turned to an appropriation of 
$53,000,000 for work on 11 naval 
plane and submarine bases. Sole dif- 
ficulty here seemed to be the $5,000,000 
item for harbor improvements on the 
Pacific island of Guam, Republicans 
fought this proposal as a war-like ges- 
ture against Japan, while Democrats 
insisted it was in no way unusual. 
Despite this controversy, the Naval 
Base Bill seemed slated for easy pas- 

rhe Senate proved less tractable. 
There Republicans and isolationists of 
both parties were planning to weight 
he defense bills with prohibitions 
against military cooperation with for- 
eign powers (see col. 3). Trying to 
convinee the skeptical Senate Military 
Affairs Committee of the urgency of 
the defense program, General Henry 
\rnold, Chief of the Army Air Corps, 
testified that Germany had 1,700 fight- 
ing planes able to fly from Africa to 
South America; that in South America 
“there are German sympathizers who 

tht have bombs and gasoline wait- 
ing’; and that from South American 
bases German bombers could do con- 
siderable damage in the United States. 
Though he did not “say that that is 
s to happen,” Arnold used the hy- 
hesis to prove that “we do not 
progress cannot be stopped— 

s along in spite of us.” 

h time as the House did not spend 
on defense was given over to political 

ivering. Apparently confused 
the meaning of the Republican 
n gains last fall and the course 
hould pursue, Democratic lead- 
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Nye Led the Assault (See Col. 3) 


ers named a special committee of five 
to sound out national political senti- 
ment. This work would serve two 
purposes, they explained: (1) to test 
popular feeling about current legisla- 
tion, and (2) to prepare for the 1940 
campaign, 

For their part, House Republicans 
set up a group of 17 to “examine” 
the emergency agencies created un- 
der the New Deal, many of which 
will expire June 30 unless their terms 
are extended. First objects of this 
“examination” were the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, both of which the 
Republicans tried to kill. The attempt 
failed when more than half the House 
G. O. P. membership voted with Demo- 
crats to continue the two agencies. 

Other Congressional business of the 
week included the following: 

© The Senate voted 49-31 to restore 
to the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion the $17,392,977 for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority which the House had 
cut out the week before. This was the 
second time the Senate had thwarted 
a House raid on TVA funds, and a fight 
in the conference committee seemed 
likely. 

@ From the absent President, Con- 
gress received a message urging a co- 
hesive policy and a central planning 
agency to conserve the nation’s coal, 
oil, gas and water power. Roosevelt 
asserted that these resources were 
being expended more rapidly in Amer- 
ica than in any other country. 

® Economy fever in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee reached a 
point where its members refused to 
provide for their own safety. The 
committee snipped from the appro- 
priation for legislative expenses $585,- 
000 to be spent on strengthening the 
Capitol roof. No heed was paid engi- 


neers who said that the 85-year-old 
domes above both the House and Sen- 
ate chambers were only half as strong 
as modern building practices required, 
and warned the congressmen that a 









heavy snowfall might bring the roof 
down on their heads, 





Plane Row: Fizzle 


Since revelations last month that 
the Roosevelt Administration was 
quietly helping France to buy ad- 
vanced military aircraft in this coun- 
try, protests against “secrecy” and 
warnings about “entangling alliances” 
have sounded loud. Last week, the 
row fizzled into the anticlimax of a 
twice-told tale. 

After bickering through weeks of in- 
vestigation, sensationally punctuated 
by a meeting with the President, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee 
finally published an expurgated ac- 
count of its hearings. Heavily inter- 
larded with notations of “discussion 
off the record,” the transcript set forth 
these facts: 

1) Roosevelt himself, by explicit in- 
structions to the War, State and Treas- 
ury Departments, had cleared the way 
for a French mission to inspect the 
Douglas bomber that subsequently 
crashed, bringing the whole story out, 

2) It was definitely understood by 
all concerned that the negotiations 
were “confidential.” 

3) Army Chief of Staff Malin Craig 
and General Henry Arnold, Chief of 
the Army Air Corps, had “protested” 
against the plan as contrary to Arms 
procedure. Craig told the Committee 
that the Douglas bomber was one of 
two “valuable military secrets if we 
are to lead in the air.” Arnold, how- 
ever, denied that the French pur- 
chases would hamper the plane-build- 
ing program. 

4) Treasury Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau thought the resulting sale of 
500 planes to France was “good busi- 
ness,” since it was on a cash basis 
and would help American factories 
meet America’s own defense needs. 


Though most of the Committee’s 
“revelations” were already taken for 
granted, the subject was still important 
enough to have interesting repercus- 
sions. One of these seemed to be 
the resignation of Wayne C. Taylor 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Though Taylor refused all comment on 
quitting, his friends said he was out 
of sympathy with the Treasury's 
“dabbling” in foreign affairs, Accord. 
ing to this version, he had objected to 
loans to China, silver purchases from 
Loyalist Spain and Morgenthau’s part 
in the plane sales. 

Ignoring such comment, Roosevelt 
accepted Taylor’s resignation “with 
real regret” (see page 4). Speeding 
through Florida, the President accept- 
ed full responsibility for assisting the 
French mission, a step he defended 
as perfectly legal. 

Meanwhile, the Senate isolationist 
bloc seized the Committee’s record as 
a weapon against Roosevelt's foreign 
policy. Leading the assault, Senator 
Gerald Nye introduced a bill empower- 
ing the War and Navy Departments to 
prevent foreign agents from inspect- 
ing or buying any planes or plane 
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equipment the two departments wish- 
ed to keep secret. This statute would 
end the President’s discretionary pow- 
ers in such matters. If Nye’s bill 
failed, other isolationist senators said, 
they would attempt to tack it as an 
amendment onto the pending Emer- 
gency Defense Bill. 


Robert Ruction 


For Lawrence “Chip” Robert, the six 
years of the New Deal have been hap- 
py ones. 

Robert was a consulting engineer 
in his native Georgia in 1933 when 
President Roosevelt called him to 
Washington and a $7,000-a-year job 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in charge of public works. He 
quit that post in 1936 to become assist- 
ant treasurer, then secretary, of the 
Democratic National Committee, a 
post he still holds. In New Deal so- 
ciety, the urbane, 51-year-old south- 
erner and his blonde wife “Evie” 
were soon shining lights. She capital- 
ized her popularity to become a capital 
columnist, while he prospered as a 
director of aviation, railroad and tex- 
tile corporations and as head of his 
own engineering firm, Robert & Co. 

Last week, Robert’s progress in 
Washington backfired in Georgia. Dig- 
ging into state expenditures, an “econ- 
omy committee” of the legislature at 
Atlanta found a contract for a five- 
million-dollar expansion of the State 
Hospital for the Insane which includ- 
ed commissions to Robert & Co. of 
six per cent—one per cent more than 
was usual in such contracts. That was 
enough for the _ legislators, who 
promptly decided that the extra one 
per cent was for Robert’s “promotion- 
al services” in getting Federal funds 
for the project. Led by state Repre- 
sentative DeLacey Allen, who called 
the deal a “degenerate, contemptible 
stealing of the taxpayers’ money,” the 
lower house passed a resolution call- 
ing for abrogation of the contract. 

Next day, Robert hurried from 
Washington to deny all accusations be- 
fore the committee. Unless Allen was 
“cowardly” enough to “hide behind” 
legislative immunity, he declared, he 
would sue the legislator “to make him 
substantiate these false and malicious 
charges.” 

Back came Allen with an even more 
stinging attack. Robert, he cried, who 
“left an Atlanta boarding house to go 
to Washington in 1933,” was now “roll- 
ing in wealth.” In Georgia, he con- 
tinued, “cities and counties were told 
by Mr. Robert and his representatives 
that if they wanted to get Federal 
funds for their public projects they 
had better employ Robert & Co.” By 
1936, Allen declared, “the situation got 
so rotten that the G-men got on Chip’s 
trail, and he resigned his office as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury to 
avert a national scandal.” 

“I am waiving any immunity I may 
have,” Allen concluded, “and he can 
sue me until the lakes of hell freeze 
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Robert Considered His Name Cleared 


over.” Robert promptly sued Allen 
for $50,000, alleging slander, In Wash- 
ington Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
said his former assistant had resigned 
“voluntarily and under honorable cir- 
cumstances.” Then, just as Georgia 
settled back to. enjoy a legal joust be- 
tween the two men, Robert surprised 
everyone by suddenly withdrawing 
his suit, “Since the actual facts in the 
case have been made public,” he de- 
clared, he considered that his name 
had been cleared. 





Trade: Argentine Problem 


Though the United States has been 
for a quarter of a century one of Ar- 
gentina’s best customers, trade rela- 
tions between the two nations during 
the past few years have grown in- 
creasingly strained. Root of the trou- 
ble is the fact that the United States is 
unwilling to buy Argentina’s most im- 
portant export commodities—beef and 
wheat—in return for Argentine pur- 
chases of U. S. manufactured goods. 

Fortnight ago, Argentina brought 
matters to a head with a step that last 
week was causing worry and schem- 
ing in Washington. In Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Minister of Finance Pedro 
Groppo announced that imports from 
the U. S. must be slashed to the level 
of exports to that country. In plain 
language, this meant that Argentina 
would shrink its American purchases 
some 40 per cent. 

To both government and business, 
this was serious, but the U. S. tended to 
view the Argentine action with a sym- 
pathetic eye. As a debtor nation, it 
was pointed out, Argentina must sell 
more than it buys in order to main- 
tain payments on jts debt. But though 
the U. S. last year purchased more Ar- 
gentine goods than any nation save 
Great Britain, its total of $71,000,000 
in sales to Argentina exceeded its pur- 
chases from Argentina by 34 million 
dollars. .Britain and Germany, on the 
other hand, bought more from the 
South American country than they 
sold to it; therefore Argentina intend- 
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ed to favor them over the U.S. Thy 
hopes for a reciprocal trade tres), 
with Argentina went glimmerin: 

With these things in mind, both coy. 
ernment and business cast aroun {,, 
solutions of the problem. <A): 
those suggested were these: 

@ Under the guise of sanitary recy. 
lation, the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 193) 
banned all imports of meat from yo. 
tions where any section was infecte; 
by hoof-and-mouth disease. This wa. 
a direct blow at Argentina, wher: 
disease does exist, but where 
Patagonian ranches have been exe) 
from it for 30 years. Efforts to eas, 
the embargo have been stifled by 
western senators, and the beef bap 
has become a sore point with Ary 
tina.t Last week, many suggested that 
the Senate might ratify a convention 
lifting the embargo. This, it was said, 
would remove one source of Argentin 
irritation without seriously injuring 
the interests of American cattle men 

e Another scheme involved South 
America’s other big exporting nation 
Brazil. From discussions in Washing- 
ton between Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister (see page 16), 
and a number of high American ofli- 
cials came talk of substituting Brazil- 
ian markets for those threatened in 
Argentina. Brazil buys from Argen- 
tina virtually all the wheat it uses. 
But as the world’s biggest coffee-con- 
sumer, the U. S. is the principal market 
for Brazil’s chief export product. 
Therefore, it was suggested to Aranha, 
his nation might be willing to purchase 
its wheat henceforth from the UL. S. 
Any such shift would give the Amer- 
jcan wheat grower a 23-million-dollar- 
a-year customer in South America and 
provide an outlet for more than a third 
of the American wheat surplus. 


eee 


Americana— 


Clue: A marauder, stealing coa! in 
Atlanta, Ga., escaped, but not before a 
blast from a watchman’s shotgun hil 
him in the rear pocket and ripped out 
a wallet. In the wallet was found a 
calling card, bearing the name lolus 
Smith. Police found Smith nursing 4 
birdshot wound in his hip. 


* . . 


Bequest: To her two daughters, 
Mrs. L. P. Oldham of Oklahoma (il) 
bequeathed “my sunny disposition, ™) 
sense of fairness and my beautiful 
neck.” The daughters also received 
$4,000 in real estate. 


* * * 


; 
t { 


Marathon: In Philadelphia, Masis 
trate Eli Myers put Mrs. Martin Bezara 
under a $300 peace bond after he! 
husband complained: “She weighs 15! 
and I weigh 140. She’s been beatin 
me up ever since we were married }+ 
years ago.” 


+ Particularly annoying to Argentina are the Jeng’ 
to which the beef ban has been carried. Only /*' 
month, for example, the U. S. refused to allow 5: 
of a small amount of Argentine beef for sale 2° ‘* 
South American restaurant at the New York 


Pair. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





International Squeeze 


To Britain, France and Italy, the 
Mediterranean and Red seas are high- 
wavs to colonial empires. Unfortu- 
nately for all three nations, their com- 
mon sea route offers nearly as many 
chances for a stranglehold as a gi- 
raffe’s neck. Last week, at four points 
along the Mediterranean-Red sea route, 
there was significant action. 

THE ROCK: Britain’s fortress of 
Gibraltar, called “The Rock,” looks 
over the western mouth of the Medi- 
terranean at a point where the sea is 
only 16 miles wide. All around Gi- 
braltar on the mainland, however, is 
Rebel Spain, and across from Gibral- 
tar is Spanish Morocco, also held by 
Rebels. To keep open her entrance 
to the Mediterranean, Britain thus de- 





In answer to repeated British in- 
quiries, Italian Foreign Minister Ciano 
finally admitted that 30,000 soldiers 
had been sent to Italian Libya, next 
door to Tunisia. This brought the 
strength of the Libyan garrison to 
60,000 men—twice normal. Adding to 
French and British suspicions, Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio, Italian chief of 
staff, suddenly and unexpectedly ar- 
rived in Tripoli for a Libyan visit. In 
Tunisian waters and on Tunisian soil, 
42 French warships and 40,000 soldiers 
were being held in readiness. 

SYRIA: At the Suez canal in the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, the 
empire route narrows to a few score 
feet. Some 250 miles north lies the 
French mandate of Syria. France 
prizes it as a possible base of opera- 
tions in defense of Suez. So threaten- 
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Daladier Sent Black Senegalese Troops as Reinforcements to French Somaliland 


pends more than ever on sea power. 

Last week, for the first time since 
1936, units of the British navy were 
to hold spring maneuvers in the Med- 
iterranean instead of the Atlantic. 
Gathering at Gibraltar were 92 war- 
ships of the Mediterranean and Home 
fleets, which were to drill until the 
middle of March. Meanwhile, 20 
French ships also prepared for ma- 
neuvers in the western Mediterranean, 

TUNISIA: What gave timeliness to 
both French and British fleet assem- 
blies were suspicious Italian activi- 
ties at a second Mediterranean bottle- 
neck. This occurs between the Italian 
island of Sicily and the French African 
protectorate of Tunisia, where the sea 
is less than 100 miles wide. 

Last November, spectators at a meet- 
ing of the Italian parliament rose in 
1 “spontaneous” demand that France 
hould deed rich and strategic Tunisia 
to Italy. Last week, newspapermen 
Were sure that Italy had mobilized 
150,000 reserve troops, and intended to 
have 300,000 on hand by spring. 





ing have been recent Mediterranean 
developments that the French govern- 
ment steadily has refused to grant 
Syria its long-promised independence, 

Last week, the Syrian situation was 
dangerous. After French refusal to 
let Syrians have even a police force of 
their own, the Syrian cabinet resign- 
ed; throughout the land, Arabs rioted. 
In Paris, Frenchmen bitterly charged 
that an Italian short wave radia station 
was inciting Syrians to revolt. 

GATE: Suez commands the north- 
ern end of the Red Sea; the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb command its southern 
end. Through this 25-mile-wide “Gate 
of Tears,” Britain passes to reach 
South Africa and India. Italy uses it 
to reach Ethiopia and Italian Somali- 
fand. To France, it is the passage to 
French Somaliland. 

Chief port of French Somaliland is 
Djibouti. When they raised their cry 
for Tunisia, Italians cried for Djibuti, 
too, since it is the eastern terminal of 
the only railway into Ethiopia. 

As a part of a general French-lItalian 
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settlement in 1935, France ceded to 
Italy a narrow strip of French Somali- 
land. This action split the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb between Italy on the 
western shore, and France, which still 
held Sheik Said peninsula on the east- 
ern shore. The settlement treaty, how- 
ever, was never ratified; Italy re- 
nounced it altogether last month. 
Gravely concerned, Premier Dala- 
dier sent 2,500 black Senegalese troops 
(see cut) to reinforce the 4,500 soldiers 
in French Somaliland. Last week, 
France’s colonial soldiers pulled an 
important squeeze play. Moving into 
the once-ceded strip of Somaliland, 
they established fixed garrisons there, 
making both sides of Bab-el-Mandeb 
French again. 
France’s squeeze 
next move up to Mussolini. He took 
it. Jl Popolo d'Italia, his personal 
newspaper in Milan, announced that 
Ii Duce, Spanish dictator Franco and 
German dictator Hitler probably 
would meet in Italy in the near future. 
Such a meeting, if the participants 
decided on common action, could put 
tremendous pressure on France and 
her ally, Great Britain, for a settle- 
ment of Italian demands. But aot 
everyone is as anxious for such a set- 
tlement as Mussolini, Behaving in most 
uncomradely fashion, officials in Fran- 
co’s capital at Burgos and in Hitler’s 
capital at Berlin denied that any meet- 
ing had been planned. 
intantineetadanntimmedinien 


Spain: End Near 


When 40,000 Loyalist soldiers fled 
from Spanish Catalonia into France 
two weeks ago, along with them went 
Manuel Azana, Almost forgotten, he 
was still President of the Spanish re- 
public. Last week, not even Rebel 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco wor- 
ried the Loyalist government more. 

After two years and six months of 
war, Loyalist Spain had shrunk to an 
area of 50,000 square miles—about 
one-fourth of all Spain. It was shaped 
like a rough triangle, with its points 
at central Madrid and the eastern 
seaports of Valencia and Alicante. 

Within this wedge were about 200,- 
000° Loyalist troops. Under the falter- 
ing direction of General Jose Miaja, 
they were a willing but disorganized 
army. They had little hope of re- 
ceiving war materials through their 
ports, which were bombed daily by 
Rebel planes, For civilians, there was 
precious little to eat; deaths from star- 
vation were reported in Madrid. 

Returning to their original capital 
at Madrid, Loyalist officials found most 
government buildings in ruins. From 
positions in the suburbs, Rebel guns 
pumped 1,000 shells a day into the 
city. After five days, the Loyalist 
government left, moving some of its 
ministries to Valencia, the rest to 
smaller towns on the way. 

Despite the appalling state of Loyal- 
ist fortunes, Premier Juan Negrin 
seemed determined to fight. While 
Rebel troops prepared to attack Ma- 
drid and Valencia, he inspected Loyal- 
ist defenses. But, having crossed the 
border into France, brilliant General 


clearly put the 








Vicente Rojo decided not to come back. 
President Azana went to Paris and 


stayed there. Out of respect to 
France’s neutrality, he refused to sign 
any government decrees. Following 
Premier Negrin’s wishes, he set three 
conditions for Loyalist surrender (1) 
that foreign troops must quit Spain; 
(2) that Spain must be left free from 
foreign influence; and (3) that there 
should be no reprisals by Rebels 
against Loyalists. 

France and Britain likewise made 
these the conditions for recognition 
of the Franco regime as the legal gov- 
ernment of Spain. Both Sir Robert 
Hodgson, British commercial repre- 
sentative in Insurgent Spain, and Sen- 
ator Leon Berard, France’s special 
agent to Burgos, found that the Rebel 
government agreed to the first two 
conditions. But it insisted on the right 
to punish leading Loyalists, 

In Paris, President Azana receiv- 
ed a swarm of visitors from Loyal- 
ist Spain. Foreign Minister Julio del 
Vayo pleaded with the President to 
return. In rapid succession, Switzer- 
land, Peru, Uruguay, Poland and Es- 
tonia had recognized Franco’s govern- 
ment; unless Azana went back to his 
business in Spain, it seemed that other 
nations might follow suit. 

To del Vayo’s urgings, the President 
turned deaf ears, Soon, it seemed that 
del Vayo’s worst fears had come true. 
Reportedly, both France and Britain 
had decided to recognize the Franco 
government, reprisals or no. 


Britain: Arms & Trade 


After Adolf Hitler bludgeoned 
France and England into the “peace” 
of Munich, Great Britain made a mo- 
mentous decision—to match GermaDy’s 
armed strength, no matter what the 
cost. Last week, the Empire swung 
into an intensified arms program un- 
paralleled in its peace-time history. 
But even as they armed against Ger- 
many, Englishmen showed they had 
not given up all hope of conciliation— 
they launched a trade conference with 
the masters of the Reich. 

e Arms: To step up the vast five- 
year armament program begun in 1937 
to an even dizzier pace, Neville Cham- 
berlain asked the House of Commons 
to spend $2,726,000,000 on munitions 
in the next fiscal year alone. A jump 
of $822,500,000 over this year’s outlay, 
this appropriation, together with an- 
ticipated expenditures for the future, 
would shoot the total cost of Brit- 
ain’s five-year program from 7% to 13 
billion dollars. 

Chamberlain made no bones about 
the fact that such a burden might 
strain British economy almost to the 
snapping point. These “ruinous arma- 





ments,” he said bluntly, were “folly.” 
But for the present at least, he added, 
Britain could only arm, because there 
was no hope that a disarmament con- 
ference would do the slightest good. 
Faced with the inevitable, the Com- 
mons backed the Prime Minister al- 





most to a man. Meanwhile, King 
George gave Britons tangible evidence 
of what their government was doing 
by launching at Newcastle the 35,000- 
ton battleship King George V, the first 
of nine capital ships now building or 
authorized. Germany, where Hitler 
had just launched the 35,000-ton 
Bismareok, first big warship in the 
Reich’s new fleet, was clearly worried 
by Britain’s arming. While the Nazi 
press deplored the “sad commentary 
on that mutual confidence instilled at 
Munich,” the Fuehrer himself was re- 
ported to have informed Chamberlain 
of his “pained surprise.” 

e Trade: While guns thus bristled 
on both sides of the North Sea, efforts 
to smooth out commercial relations 
between the. two powers were re- 
newed. Irked by Germany’s barter 
and subsidy trade tactics, Robert S. 
Hudson, Britain’s young Secretary for 
Overseas Trade, warned the Reich last 
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Hudson Started a Tour for Trade 


December that England could “beat 
her at her own game.” 

Last week, Hudson and Oliver Stan- 
ley, president of the British Board of 
Trade, were preparing to visit Berlin, 
at Germany’s invitation, seeking to 
avert a trade war. Preliminary talks 
were already under way in the Ger- 
man capital between Frank T. Ashton- 
Gwatkin, director of economics for the 
British Foreign Office, and Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop. As 
Germany hoped for a general trade 
agreement to bolster its sagging ex- 
ports, London announced that Hudson 
would go on from Berlin to “Moscow 
and other northern capitals, to pay 
special attention to trade.” 

—————_ ~~» 


Vatican: Pressure 


After nine days at half staff, the 
yellow and white flags of the Vatican 
City were raised to full staff last week. 
The triple coffin of Pope Pius XI had 
been walled up in the underground 
crypt of St. Peter’s Cathedral. Above, 
in the longest church nave in the 
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world, thousands had attended 
funeral masses sung for the dead P,, 

From points throughout the Wes;,.... 
Hemisphere, 62 Cardinals hurric,| ; 
ward the Vatican City, in the heart ,; 
Rome, For the first time in »).) 
years, it seemed that all the prince: ,, 
the church would arrive in time t. | 
in the election-of a new Pontity. 

In the papal city, workmen )))\.;j, 
ready for the conclave of the Sacre 
College of Cardinals. A section of th, 
Vatican was vacated by papal guards 
and officials of the church. I[n ¢h, 
vacated quarter, carpenters built three. 
room apartments, one for each Car) 
nal and his attendants, 

Throughout the world, 350,000 (i 
Catholics waited for the election of 4 
new moral and spiritual leader, pe. 
cause of their importance, few such 
elections have ever been conducted 
without outside pressure. 

Dean of diplomats from foreig; 
tions represented in the Holy S: 
Diego von Bergen of Nazi Germ: 
He led his fellow ambassadors t. !!y 
Vatican to present their condo): 
on the death of the Pope. 

Von Bergen praised Pius, the: 
clared: “We are assisting at the . 
oration of a new world... We 
this evolution to be peaceful, and th 
papacy undoubtedly has an essen' 
role. On the Sacred College 
weighs ...a most delicate respo 
bility.” To most commentator: 
seemed that von Bergen, as blunt!) 
as he dared, had suggested the elec- 
tion of a pro-Nazi Pope. 

Soon afterward, the Italian news- 
paper Regime Facista, governmeni- 
controlled, added its voice: “We ar 
certain that if among the Cardinals 
there are some who have opened their 
hearts to democracy, there are others 
—an overwhelming majority—who .. 
live a life of Christian charity with- 
out other cares or preoccupations.” 
Thus, the Italian government also 
spoke for the election of a Pope wih 
would favor dictatorship and its anti- 
religious doctrines of anti-Semitism. 


Mid-Europe Nervousness 
With Nazi Germany leaning mor 
and more heavily on their western 
frontiers, three middle European 1a- 
tions last week showed signs of 
creasing nervousness. Hungary (0! 
pled a premier; Rumania fought tcr- 
rorists; Poland turned to the east 
e Hungary: In Budapest, Prenue! 
Bela Imredy resigned. The expressed 
reason was ironic: father of a | 
posed anti-Semitic program, he said 
he quit because he had discovered on 
of his grandmothers was Jewish. 
Observers, however, believed soi 
thing else was more gesponsible_ ‘0! 
the resignation. During his nin 
months in office, Imredy had tried ‘0 
maintain Hungary’s internal inde- 
pendence of Germany by adopting th 
Hungarian extremists’ two princip@! 
platforms—anti-Semitism and = 1and- 
reform. But in attempting to ca‘Ty 
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them out, he had been moving toward 
an authoritarian regime. Fearing for 
their own future security, his former 
supporters united to defeat him. 

Immediately taking over the pre- 
miership was Count Paul Teleki, 60- 
year-old Boy Scout leader and minister 
of education in Imredy’s Cabinet. By 
retaining Imredy’s Cabinet and pledg- 
ing continued support of his program, 
he indicated that no fundamental 
change in policy was forthcoming. In 
short, only Hungary’s premier was 
changed. 

e Rumania: In Bucharest, King 
Carol’s trouble was with the outlawed, 
Nazi-supported Iron Guard organiza- 
tion. First came an Iron Guard at- 
tempt to assassinate Carol’s new vice- 
premier, Armand Calinescu, whom 
iron Guardists held responsible for the 
shooting of their former leader, Cor- 
neliu Codreanu. This ended in the 
irrest of 25 alleged Guardist plotters. 
Next came an attack on a Bucharest 
radio station; after a gun battle, 
one terrorist was dead and 15 were 
irrested. Finally, Rumanian gen- 
darmes shot to death five more Iron 
Guard prisoners for “trying to escape.” 

Although Carol, who has emerged 
as one of the strongest Middle Euro- 
pean opponents of Nazi pressure, thus 
seemed to be maintaining his suprem- 
acy, rumors were growing that a Ru- 
mania Legion was being organized 
in Carpatho-Ukraine—similar to the 
Nazi’s Austrian Legion in Germany 
before the annexation of Austria. 

* Poland: In Moscow, Polish offi- 
ials signed a trade agreement with 
Soviet Russia, designed to regulate 
“to the fullest extent the economic 
relations between the two countries.” 
rhe Poles emphasized that this was an 
outgrowth of their policy of balanc- 
ing relations between their eastern 

d western neighbors. But many be- 
lieved that Poland was turning to Rus- 
sia instead of Germany as the best 
safeguard of her national interests. 


Peru: Quelled Coup 


Since he took office as President of 
Peru in 1933, General Oscar Benavides 
has survived a number of plots against 
his regime. Last week the General, 
vho has often shown Signs of being 
: dictator, survived another. 

\s all Lima celebrated with its an- 

ial pre-Lenten carnival, Benavides 
iiled one night from Callao, Lima’s 
port, for his usual three-day vacation 
it Pisea, One of the Cabinet ministers 

t the dock to see him off was Gen- 
eral Antonio Rodriguez, Minister of 
(overnment and Interior since 1935. 
Bidding the President an affectionate 
larewell, Rodriguez hastened back to 
Lima, ostensibly to take his place as 
Cabinet executive during Benavides’s 

ence. Back at Lima, however, 

‘odriguez seized the government pal- 

ind proclaimed himself ruler of 

“IT am the President,” he de- 
ired. “President Benavides has gone 
Furope.” 
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Benavides Did Not Go to Europe 


His strange coup, half comic in the 
way it was staged, was short-lived. 
At dawn next day a pitched battle 
raged through the halls and court- 
yards of the historic palace, built in 
the days of Francisco Pizarro, con- 
queror of Peru. After six hours of 
bloody fighting, loyal troops, led by 
General Ernesto Montagne, President 
of the Council of Ministers, ended the 
revolt. When firing stopped Rodriguez 
and four of his followers were dead, 
eight were wounded and many ar- 
rested. Among those captured was 
retired General Giriloh Ortega, sus- 
pected of being co-leader of Rod- 
riguez’s small pro-Fascist Union Revo- 
lucionaria party. 

When first notified by radio of the 
revolt against him, President Bena- 
vides, who had promoted Rodriguez in 
politics broadcast this message: “To 
you cowards who have betrayed 
the government and the country: I 
will be back with you as soon as pos- 
sible.” Fitting action to his words, 
he ordered the naval transport Rimac 
to carry the presidential party back to 
Callao, From the pier he sped to Lima 
by auto only to find the city normal 
and the situation well in hand. 
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Japan: Fish, Haimen 

Under the Portsmouth Treaty, sign- 
ed at the end of the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1905, Japan gained extensive 
fishing rights in Russia’s Siberian 
waters. Since then Siberian fish have 
formed a major source of Japan’s food 
supply. The annual catch, now valued 
at $20,000,000, supports a huge can- 
ning industry, but Japan's fishing 
privileges are still covered in year-to- 
year agreements with Russia. Because 
the Soviets are slow to renew the 
agreements, the question of leases agi- 
tates Japan every year at this season. 

This year, however, the old dispute 
has developed into a more dangerous 
situation, which last week found Japan 
not only agitated but angry as well. 
Two months of fruitless negotiations 
for renewal of the leases which ex- 
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pired Dec. 31 brought fiery anti-Rus- 
sian oratory in the Japanese parlia- 
ment last fortnight and a resolution 
calling for a stronger stand against 
Moscow. One Diet member urged the 
nation to consider Italy and Germany 
and learn from them that “today is an 
era when might is right.” With this 
backing, the Foreign Office pressed 
Moscow for settlement of the dispute 
before the fishing season opens late 
in April. 

As the time for the fishing fleets’ de- 
parture from Japan drew near last 
week, Far Eastern foreign corre- 
spondents summed up reports of Japa- 
nese troop movements to the Manchu- 
kuoan frontier and revelations of plans 
for big army increases as meaning that 
Japan was steadily improving her 
position to have it out with Russia in 
the spring. In addition, they reported 
new negotiations in Europe and Tokyo 
to transform the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
anti-Communist pact into a formal tri- 
partite military alliance, 

In China, meanwhile, sporadic fight- 
ing went on over most of the country, 
400,000,000 Chinese celebrated their 
New Year, Chinese terrorists continued 
to take a heavy toll of Chinese puppet 
officials in Japanese-controlled areas, 
and Japan continued to tighten her 
blockade of China’s coasts. Having 
“assured” the United States and Brit- 
ain, as they did France, that occupa- 
tion of strategic Hainan Island (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb, 25) was “not going be- 
yond military necessity,” the Japanese 
announced plans to occupy the port 
of Haimen, 200 miles down the coast 
from Shanghai. Occupation of Hai- 
men—one of the few remaining ports 
through which supplies were still 
reaching the Chinese interior from the 
sea last week—would halt all traffic, 
except Japanese, on the Lin River and 
threaten hitherto untouched territory 
in Chekiang province, 
~>- —-————™~—~— 


Asides Aisesd~ 


Grr-r-r: When Japanese announced 
that they were going to import 300 
German police dogs to guard North 
China rail lines against wrecking 
bands of Chinese soldiers, Chinese 
scoffed. Their guerrilla troops, they 
said, would eat the dogs. 





Vice: Indian rural schools soon will 
be equipped with hookahs (smoking 
pipes) for the benefit of students. 
Through sad experience, the authori- 
ties have learned that India’s illiterate 
adults will not go to school unless 
they are allowed to smoke, 

. . * 

Finality: To an official in London, 
Japanese Ambassador Mamoru Shig- 
emitsu complained that there seemed 
to be only four letters that the British 
Treasury could write. The first, he 
said, was “You cannot have the 
money”; the second: “We have nothing 
to add to our previous letter”; the 
third: “This correspondence must 
cease”; and the fourth: “Go to hell.” 
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Sun, Stars, Meeting 


To the layman, astronomy is the 
most interesting of the sciences; it 
deals with pleasantly far-off things, 
and with huge numbers fascinating to 
the human mind. Last week, after a 
symposium on astrophysics in Phila- 
delphia, laymen had many big facts 
to contemplate. The meeting, spon- 
sored by the American Philosophical 
Society and the Franklin Institute, 
was marked by reports like these: 

@ Miss Dorrit Hoffleit of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., an- 
nounced confirmation of a recent esti- 
mate that super novae, or exception- 
ally bright bursting stars, occur about 
once every 600 years in each star sys- 
tem (PATHFINDER, Dec. 31). The 
energy released by a typical super 
nova, she calculated, is as much as 10 
billion billion billion billion billion 
ergs. Applied to the earth, this force 
could push it 11% trillion miles. 

@ Dr. Fred L. Whipple of Harvard 
reported that super novae explode 
most frequently in spaces where there 
is a great concentration of stars. The 
earth, lying in a thinly populated sec- 
tion of the Milky Way, seems to be safe. 

e At its center, the sun has a tem- 
perature of 36,000,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. By comparison, the sun’s at- 
mosphere is cool. Dr. D. M. Menzel of 
Harvard declared that new research 
showed it to be still cooler than pre- 
viously thought—about 8,000 degrees. 
The old estimate was 11,000. 

@ On the sun, atoms of hydrogen 
outnumber those of other elements in 
a ratio of 5,000 to one. Mrs. C. M. 
Sitterly of Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., reported that the next 
commonest solar materials were mag- 
nesium, iron, silicon and sodium. 

e With every heartbeat, human life 
grows shorter. What the heartbeat 
is to a human, the heat-producing col- 
lision and destruction of atoms is to 
the sun. Dr. Henry N. Russell of 
Princeton University explained that in 
its infancy, the sun consumed most of 
its light elements. Now living from 
the collison of heavier elements, the 
sun is still only in its adolescence. 
Not until the hydrogen on the sun is 
seriously depleted said Dr. Russell, 
will the sun shrink and grow colder. 

Chief stokers of the sun’s fires are 
carbon atoms. According to the re- 
cent report of Dr. H. A. Bethe of Cor- 
nell (PATHFINDER, Dec. 31), they 
are broken apart by collision with oth- 
er atoms, and give off prodigious heat 
which burns the sun’s hydrogen. Col- 
liding with carbon remnants, other 
atoms gradually recreate more carbon 
atoms, which again are broken and 
produce more heat, 

Dr. Russell put the time it takes for 
‘a carbon atom to die and be reborn at 
52,052,000 years and 13 minutes. Thus, 
the sun’s fires are stoked slowly. Ac- 
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Russell Gave the Sun 10 Billion Years 


cording to Dr. Russell, the sun itself 
has “a good 10 billion years to go” 
before it shows signs of old age. 


Dementia: Better Cure? 


In hospitals and other institutions 
in the United States are 500,000 per- 
sons with unbalanced minds. Fully 
half of them are suffering from de- 
mentia praecox. This is a type of in- 
sanity which disables more persons 
in the nation than any other disease, 
physical or mental. Varied in its 
forms, it may disintegrate the per- 
sonalities of its victims, afflict them 
with delusions of persecution, or even 
with cataleptic trances, Last week, 
for victims of this madness, science 
was seeking a new remedy. 

Before a meeting of doctors in New 
York City, Dr. Karl M. Bowman, head 
psychiatrist of Bellevue Hospital, re- 
viewed progress in curing once incur- 
able dementia praecox. During the 
past two years, he said, doctors have 
had great success with insulin treat- 
ments. More recently, they have ex- 
perimented with metrazol, a drug 
which appears likely to be similarly 
successful (PATHFINDER, Jan. 28). 

Nevertheless, said Dr. Bowman, nei- 
ther insulin nor metrazol treatments 
“will remain with us long as the best 
solutions.” Both drugs are given by 
injection. Insulin’ brings patients 
close to death before it effects a cure; 
metrazol inspires an overpowering 
fear of death in patients who take it. 

Dr. Bowman’s thesis, although it 
still lacks definite proof, is that both 
metrazol and insulin achieve their re- 
sult by depriving the brain of energy. 
By absorbing sugar from the blood, 
insulin cuts off the brain’s sugar sup- 
ply. Metrazol causes terrific convul- 
sions during which breathing stops, 
and with it the flow of oxygen to the 
brain, Over a course of treatments, 
both drugs seem to give the brain a 
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rest which somehow sets it righi. 

At Bellevue, Dr. Bowman hai ... 
perimented with a third technigy. 
One dementia praecox patient 
made to breathe pure nitrogen thr«;.), 
amask. “The patient,” said Dr. },,,. 
man, “was allowed to go into a s}.;. 
of acute anoxemia (oxygen staryati)) 
until he became unconscious and ( 
veloped slight convulsive twitchin..” 

Then, explained Dr. Bowman, *)));; 
oxygen was switched on, and th: 
tient quickly regained consciousnes; 
..+ The patient had no sense of su!!»- 
cation and claimed that the treatine): 
was not unpleasant. He also stated 
that he felt better as a result of 
Only one of a series now being 
ducted at Bellevue, the nitrogen ex; 
iment seemed to hold out hope fur 4 
dementia praecox treatment which 
would be both moderate in its a 
and beneficial in its result. 
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Briefs 


@ Last week was Save-Your-Vision 
Week. In New York, M. J. Julian 
head of the Better Vision Institute, 
gave some advice: (1) reading by a 
single light in an otherwise dark room 
is bad for the eyes; the light should 
be well diffused about the room. (2) 
Watching motion pictures for two 
hours requires that the eye grasp 
about 200,000 images. Motion pic- 
tures do not harm eyes which are 
perfect or protected by glasses, but 
they are hard on defective eyes. (3) 
Although few of them do, sun glasses 
and motoring goggles should have sci- 
entifically correct lenses. (4) Too 
much homework is bad for the eyes 
of school children. 


g Dr. John B. Morgan of North- 
western University reported that old 
persons tend to retain childhood 1 
ories, and to lose their memory of 
more recent happenings. The popular 
conception that fatigue weakens mei- 
ory, he said, is erroneous. Foreign 
language students learning new words, 
he found, make a better showing in 
vocabulary tests when they are tired 
than when they are fresh. 


q On the basis of a study of the 
first nine months of 1938, the U. 5S. 
Census Bureau said that the year might 
be the healthiest in the nation’s his- 
tory. The death rate for the months 
studied was only 10.5 persons for ev- 
ery 1,000 of population; lowest hit!- 
erto was 10.7 in 1933. 


@ Harold Bernard Ward, North- 
western University geologist, declared 
that most rhymes and jingles for fore- 
casting the weather are false. Bul, !ic 
admitted: “Increased humidity and <e- 
creased air pressure cause your co! 
and bones to hurt, and those pains 
therefore, are a perfectly good indi- 
cation of immediate weather con¢i- 
tions.” 

OO 
IF YOU SUFFER FROM PILES 


Write today for a large free book of the 
McCleary Clinic, 982 Elms Blvd., Exce! 
Springs, Mo. Givesanany helpful facts.—A4 
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SCHOOLS 


PBK Campaign | 
' On December 5, 1776, five students 
nd de- of the College of William and Mary 
lings,” met quietly in the now historic Ra- 
“Dur leigh Tavern in Williamsburg, Va. 
he rhere they formed the first Greek let- 
isnt ter society in America, which they 
suff o- called Phi. Beta Kappa—initials for 
atment the Greek motto meaning “the love of 
wisdom is the helmsman of life.” 
of it.” That was the beginning of what has 
g , become probably the most respected 
exper. national honorary scholastic society 
for a in the United States. Since 
which Phi Beta Kappa has expanded with 
ihe nation. Today it has 132 chapters 
in U. S. colleges and universities, with 
83,000 living members. Because of its 
strict standards, election to the society 
has come to signify high academic 
Vi standing. Of the great Americans in the 
Jul Hall of Fame, nearly half belonged to 
tit PBK: of all those in Who’s Who in 
: {merica, one in five is a man or wom- 
- room an member. PBK has honored 12 
should UL. S. Presidents, including Franklin 
2 (2) Roosevelt; and seven members of the 
present Supreme Court may wear the 
society’s key on their watch chains. 
1 pic- In recent years, Phi Beta Kappa, 
h are which regards itself as a sort of guar- 
dian of educational liberty, has viewed 
with alarm sweeping encroachments 
slasses on liberty, particularly in dictatorial 
ve sci nations. Last week, after a gathering 
y Too f 3,00 PBK members in New York 
P eyes City had heard five speakers condemn 
hreats to intellectual freedom both 
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7 without and within the nation, a 
North- sweeping campaign to combat them 
at old was authorized. 

ine Major objective of the campaign 
ry ¢ 


will be to raise $300,000, which will 
become a permanent endowment fund 
to help “strengthen liberal education, 
reedom of thought and freedom of 
ech in our nation and the world at 
irge.” But in addition, the society 
vill do such things as these: (1) urge 
lucation for wisdom—to which the 
ciety is dedicated—rather than for 
U. §. re techniques and skills, and (2) 
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restrictions on educational freedom. 
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or ev- Briefs 


hith- @ When he was 16, James R. Martin 
lowa City, lowa, was sentenced to 

North- e imprisonment for a hold-up mur- 
clared der. In Southern Michigan Prison at 


then, | 








onduct a two-year investigation of 


» fore- Lansing, he resumed high school stud- | 
ut ies and soon became the institution’s | 


nd de- ’ pupil. His academic record at- 
{ on March 15 Martin will be pa- 
iy d to go to college. 


cond’ © An attempt to repeal Tennessee’s 


nkey law,” which prohibits teach- | 
: the theory of evolution in state | 


S ols, was voted down by the Ten- 

ee House of Representatives. A 
of the rity agreed with Rep. J. W. 
‘ge that “we are descendants of 
t and Eve.” 









ted Governor Frank Fitzgerald, | 
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A Post Cereal—Made by General Foods 






















































Try LEMON 
WITH SODA 
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~ mg > additional pro- 
tection of vitamin 
C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. , 
_ Squeeze juice o 
+ te Sunkist eee 
into tall glass ha 
full of water. ar 
half teaspoonful . 
bicarbonate 60 a 


i other glass. 
3. Pour back an 

forth rapidly. 4- 

Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 

Try it 10 days. See 

if you don’t benefit. 
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iF YOU HAVE 


'\ GRAY HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 


then write today for my 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Asa Hair Color Specialist with forty years’ European 
American experience, | am proud of my Color Imparter 
Grayness. Use it like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 

ID for the scalp and dandruff; ie can’t leave 
stains. As you use it, the gray hair becomes a darker, 
more youthful color. I want to convince you by sending 
my free trial bottle and book telling All About ray Hair. 
ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color Expert, 


Dept. 4, LOWELL, MASS. 
el 


THRILLS HOUSEWIVES 
rit Pay You BIG MONEY 


- Money for you every day, with this 
big idea! Offer 38 Valuable Gifts to 
Ky 








every customer with purchases of 
Sayman’s household products. Easy 
to take orders for our complete line 
of over 150 fast selling daily neces- 
sities—foods, extracts, spices, etc. 
Old reliable firm. Quality Guaranteed 
or money refunded. Libera] profit to 
ou on every sale. 











remiums extra as a FREE 
Bonus. No experience SAMPLES 


needed. Start now with 

big money-making Sales Outfit sent 

you on trial. rite today. 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept. F-2 ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Livestock Census 


Though the Bureau of the Census 
counts human noses only once in a 
decade, the Department of Agriculture 
checks up on the livestock population 
every year. Last week, the Depart- 
ment was ready with its animal count 
for January 1, 1939. From the welter 
of statistics the report contained, these 
stood out: 

@ Together, the four-footed inhabi- 
tants of the United States are worth a 
total of  $4,853,875,000—$60,736,000 
above a year ago. 

@ In a year which saw livestock in- 
creases al] along the line, swine regis- 
tered the biggest gain. Hogs on all 
farms numbered 49,011,000—a jump of 
4,793,000 head or 11 per cent over last 
year and the largest swine popula- 
tion since 1934. 

e Farm cattle totaled 66,821,000, a 
1 per cent increase over January 1, 
1938. The number of milk cows— 
25,093,000—was on a par with the 
previous year, but an increase of 4 
per cent in milk production per ani- 
mal boosted the total milk production 
during 1938 to the record height of 
107,155,000,000 pounds. 

e Sheep and lambs aggregated 53,- 
762,000 head, a jump of 2 per cent 
over the previous year. 

e The chicken population, which 
last year was the smallest on record, 
rose 7 per cent to 412,647,000. 

e Still retreating before the com- 
petition of farm machinery, the horse 
saw his thinning numbers slashed an- 
other 3 per cent in 1938. At 10,800,000 
head, the horse population last January 
1 was the smallest in U. S. history. 


FDIC: Biggest Pay-Off 


Since 1934, Americans with bank ac- 
counts have had a governmental guard- 
ian angel to whose ministrations most 
of them have been strangely indiffer- 
ent. In less than five years, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has made good some 47 million dol- 
lars worth of deposits in failing banks, 
much of which depositors would other- 
wise have lost forever. Yet measured 
by public interest, the Corporation is 
an ugly duckling among the New Deal’s 
bureaucratic brood. 

Last week, the FDIC was engaged in 
the biggest pay-off of its short his- 
tory. Behind the shuttered windows 
of the New Jersey THle Guarantee & 
Trust Company in Jersey City, 50 of 
the agency’s auditors and accountants 
were preparing to meet in full the 
claims of all but 400 of the bank’s 
39,000 depositors. Of 21% million 
dollars in deposits on the bank’s books 
at the time of failure, the FDIC stood 
guarantor for 18 million. Another 
million represented fully secured pub- 
lic moneys and uninvested trust funds, 
and officials said liquid assets would 
easily cover the remaining 214 million. 
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Crowley’s Agents Acted Fast 


As the biggest job the FDIC has \: 
handled, the Guarantee & Trust C 
pany’s failure (caused by excessi\ 
holdings of real estate and mortgag 
offered a dramatic example of th 
Corporation’s work and _ methods 


When first informed of the bank’s dif- 


ficulties, FDIC Chairman Leo Crowle, 
investigated the possibilities of sus 
taining loans or of effecting merg 
with a sound institution. When 
plan of salvation was discovered, h 
promptly ordered the bank closed. 
Then the pay-off work began unde: 
the law which has the FDIC guaran 
tee every savings and checking 
count in an insured bank up to $5,(( 
As soon as the Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany’s doors swung shut, the Corpora 
tion dipped into its funds in Federal! 
Reserve Banks for the necessary 18 
million dollars. This week, the bank's 
depositors were already getting mail 
notices of where to draw their mon 
They were given 18 months to col! 
The FDIC began insuring® deposits 
in 1934. From a capital contributi: 
by the Treasury and the Federal 
serve banks of 300 million dollars, t! 
agency now earns about 10 milli 
dollars a year. From insured bank 
which are assessed one-twelfth of « 
per cent of their average deposits each 
year, comes another 35 million do! 
lars. Out of this income the FDIC so 
far has been able to meet all claims 
and administrative expenses without 
touching its capital. Last year, 09 
failures brought payments totaling 
$10,875,000. All banks in the Federal 
Reserve system are required to belong 
to the FDIC, and others may jo!" 
under certain conditions. The !as! 
count of insured banks was 13,709 oul 
of a total of 15,257 in the nation. 
Crowley is frank to say that b's 
agency could not meet such conditio!s 
as prevailed from 1929 to 1933, whe" 
9,755 banks collapsed (4,000 in 1953 
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alone). Of some five billion dollars of 
deposits in those institutions, nearly 
two billions were never recovered. But 
the FDIC is designed to prevent anoth- 
er such banking catastrophe—partly 
through weeding out unsound insti- 
tutions and partly by bulwarking pub- 
lic confidence and forestalling panic. 
So successfully has the latter object 
been achieved that one of the Cor- 
poration’s biggest problems is getting 
depositors in closed banks to call for 
their money. 

The FDIC’s effectiveness in main- 
taining calm was amply demonstrated 
in the Jersey failure, which caused 
hardly a ripple of alarm, In the three 
days before the closing, more than two 
million dollars cash was withdrawn, 
apparently by depositors who had had 
inside information of the trouble. But 
when police were called to the bank 
the day it closed, they found nothing 
to do. FDIC officials were quick to 
declare that there was no evidence 
that any wrong-doing figured in the 
failure. Subsequent investigation, 
however, uncovered a minor embezzle- 
ment by a 47-year-old teller named 
Albert Smith, who admitted taking in 
two years the sum of $1,951. 


Dust Bowl Reclaimed 


In 1934, the Federal government 
launched a program to rehabilitate the 
nation’s dust bowl—a drought-strick- 
en, Wind-eroded, unscientifically farm- 
ed area three times the size of New 
York state and spreading over 105 
counties in Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. At the 
the project seemed futile, but 
last week two reports indicated that 
it had since experienced heartening 
success, 

Author of one report was the U. S. 
Forest Service. One of the first agen- 
cies to tackle the problem, its job was 
to plant millions of trees in a “shelter- 
belt” zone, running along the eastern 
edge of the great plains region from 
the Canadian border to the Texas pan- 
handle, Principal purpose of the 
“shelterbelt” was to reduce soil-blow- 
ing and increase soil moisture. 

In most of the “shelterbelt” strip, 
trees had never grown before. As a 

ult, many believed the seedlings 

ould die. That this feeling was 
croundless was demonstrated by the 
Forest Service report, which disclosed 
that the 6,870 miles of “shelterbelt” 
trees planted since 1934 had fared bet- 
ter than similar plantings elsewhere. 
lhe average rate of survival for all 
lorest trees planted in the country 

e 1924 is 70 per cent. Yet for such 
helterbelt” trees as sumac, choke- 
erry, honey locust and green ash, 

survival rate did not fall below 
per cent, and such plants as lilac 
d honeysuckle held up even better. 
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(he other report was issued at a 
meeting of farmers in Manhattan, 


\an., by Roy I. Kimmel, coordinator 
e Agriculture Department’s agen- 
les active in dust bowl reconstruc- 
Largely as a result of the insti- 
“Gon of moisture conserving and 
Cover crop” practices, he said, these 
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things have happened: (1) southwest- 
ern Kansas, formerly the heart of the 
dust bowl, is growing the best wheat 
in the state, and (2) only 1,500,000 
acres of land in the dust bow! will be 
subject to blowing this spring, com- 
pared to 15,000,000 acres four years 


ago. 


Briefs 

q In the first anti-trust action since 
Frank Murphy became Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Department of Justice last 
week brought suit for $1,053,474 
against 18 major manufacturers of au- 
tomobile tires. The complaint, filed 
in New York City Federal District 
Court, charged a conspiracy to fix 
prices on sales, a violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. It accused 
the companies of submitting four 
identical sets of bids to the Federal 
government. As the law allows, the 
complaint asked three times the actual 
damages allegedly suffered. 


q@ Averaging between $3,000 and 
$4,000, more than 6,000 loans were 
made to finance the purchase of farms 
last year, according to a report of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


— ie 


g A new market for cotton fabric 
and a means of economy for meat 
packers was seen in a method of wrap- 
ping skinned meats in muslin for 
shipment. Introduced by Swift & Co., 
the process, which entails use of a 
special salt solution, consumed 8,000,- 
000 yards of muslin last year and is 
expected to use 20,000,000 yards more 
this year. 


G Administrator Elmer F. Andrews 
announced the first injunction against 
a violator of the Wages and Hours Act. 
It was issued against a manufacturer 
of sports uniforms in Waterloo, lowa, 
accused of paying his 175 employees 
less than 13 cents an hour. The in- 
junction prevents the manufacturer 
from moving his goods in interstate 
commerce until he raises his pay 
scale to the 25-cents-an-hour minimum 
and pays his workers the difference 
between wages and minimum since 
Oct. 24, when the act became effective. 
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NO SKINNY MAN 
HAS AN OUNCE OF 


SEX APPEAL 









BUT SCIENCE 
HAS PROVED 
THAT THOUSANDS 
DONT NAVE TO BE 







Posed by 
professional models 


| THOUSANDS 
OF THIN, TIRED 
NERVOUS PEOPLE GAIN 10 To 


25 LBS., NEW STRENGTH, QUICK 
- with Ironized Yeast Tablets 


HOUSANDS of skinny, rundown people 
who never could gain before have quickly 
put on pounds of solid, naturally attractive 
flesh, with these remarkable scientifically 
tested little Ironized Yeast tablets. What's 
more, instead of that tired feeling and jittery 







| nerves, they now have wonderful new stre h 








and energy, eat well, sleep soundly, and with 
improved looks and new pep have won new 
friends and popularity. 

You see, scientists have discovered that many people 
are thin and rundown, often tired and nervous, simply 
because they don’t get enough Vitamin B and iron from 
their daily food. Without these vital substances you may 
lack appetite and not get the real body-building good 
out of what you eat. 

Now you get these exact missing substances in these 
amazing little Ironized Yeast tablets, The improvement 
they bring in a short time to those who need Vitamin 
B and iron is often astonishing, Thousands report gains 
of 10 to 25 lbs., wonderful new pep—a new natural 
attractiveness that wins friends everywhere, 


. . . 

Try them without risking a cent 
Get Ironized Yeast tablets from your druggist today, If 
with the first package you don’t eat better and FEEL 
better, with much more strength and pep—if you're not 
convinced that Ironized Yeast will give you the normally 
attractive flesh, new energy and life you have longed 
for, the price of this first package promptly refunded. 

Only be sure you get genuine Ironized Yeast, and not 
some cheap, inferior substitute which does not give the 
game results, Look for “IY” stamped om eacl tablet. 


. 

Special offer! 

To start thousands building up their health right away. 
we make this special offer. Purchase a package of 
Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal on the 
box and mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. 
We will send you a fascinating new book on health, 
“New Facts About Your Body.”” Remember, results with 
the first package—or money refunded, At all druggists, 
Tronized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 393, Atlanta, Ga. 


TUNE IN ON THE GOOD 
WILL HOUR, every Sunday 
Evening. See your local 
paper for time and station. 





“Was losing 
weight and 
pep. Nothing 
helped until 
I got Iron- 
‘ ized Yeast. 
R. Loeffler In 6 weeks I 
gained 12 Ibs, and am 
full of pep. Everybody ad- 
mires my physique, too.”’ 
Ralph Leeffier, 
Artington, Wash. 





























EDITORIAL 





In the Air, Too 


I N THE not distant future, the Amer- 
ican public will be hearing more 
and more about radio and about how 
it should be regulated. At present, the 
industry operates under rules enforced 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, a government agency whose 
administrative record has been any- 
thing but good, In brief, the situation 
is such that both the broadcasters and 
the New Deal are as one-in wanting 
the muddle cleared up. 


To this end, Congressional propo- 
sals are being shaped to reorganize the 
FCC and establish a clear formula for 
the relationship that must exist be- 
tween the government and the indus- 
try. Some of the proposals already 
advanced seem to be nothing if they 
are not wild, but they probably will 
not get very far if Congress attends 
sensibly to special hearings on the 
subject. The big danger to be guarded 
against—and this concerns the general 
public as well as the broadcasters— 
is any legislative effort to control the 
air or abridge its freedom beyond the 
point of reasonable regulation. 


Radio is a relatively young medium 
of expression, As the only form of 
instantaneous mass communication 
known to man, however, it is a thing 
of almost incalculable importance. In 
any country, at a given moment, its 
potential audience is the entire pop- 
ulation. Educationally, socially, po- 
litically, its capacity for either good 
or evil cannot be over-estimated. Such 
a medium, unlike newspapers or mo- 
tion pictures, requires a form of regu- 
lation all its own. It requires that and 
a great sense of responsibility on the 
part of those who operate it. This is 
something upon which all are agreed, 
for the point of argument centers 
solely on the extent of that regulation. 


In its technical aspects, this sub- 
ject is highly involved—so involved, 
in fact, that it helps explain part of 
the FCC’s long-standing befuddlement. 
However, technicalities aside, there 
is one point ringingly clear. It is this: 
the American radio industry today en- 
joys freedom, but the freedom can 
be destroyed if regulatory legislation 
is not kept carefully circumscribed. 
Accordingly, forthcoming proposals in 
Congress will bear the closest watch- 
ing. Democratic America has free- 
doi in such mass media as newspa- 
pers and motion pictures; it wants it 
in the air, too, because it knows that 
without such freedom its democracy 
may quickly die. A glance abroad is 








enough to demonstrate that this gov- 
ernment, while naturally fixing and 
enforcing certain necessary rules, must 
continue to let the privately-operated 
radio industry regulate itself. 


q 


Vittorio and the Critics 


-TITTORIO MUSSOLINI, son of the 
Italian Duce, has had an idea. 
Since he got back from Ethiopia, 
where he did considerable bombing 
and ground-strafing to help rebuild 
the Roman Empire, Vittorio has been 
studying the movies. Now he has hit 
upon a plan to make Italian films more 
popular in Italy, 


The trouble today, Vittorio thinks, 
lies with the critics. They are too 
harsh; they say such biting things 
about celluloid art that Italians stay 
away from it in droves. Plenty of 
other movie men, in Italy and else- 
where, have felt the same way. But 
Vittorio, as a Mussolini and a good 
Fascist, knows exactly what to do 
about unfavorable criticism—sit on 
it; if necessary, feed it castor oil. 

In his own movie magazine, Cinema, 
Il Duce’s pride and joy proposes that 
all daily newspapers in Italy be for- 
bidden to review motion pictures. 
This job, he says, should be left to 
weekly periodicals such as Cinema, 
which are devoted exclusively to the 
film business and which are therefore 
naturally inclined to be a good deal 
kinder in their remarks than the daily 
press. With criticism thus squelched, 
the virtues of the Italian screen would 
shine forth, citizens would jam the 
film palaces, and everything would be 
nothing less than jake. 


Maybe Vittorio’s plan would work, 
The same idea has flourished politi- 
cally in Italy to such an extent that all 
modes of expression know how wise 
silence is when it comes to debatable 
matters in government. It is just pos- 
sible, however, that the control would 
fizzle when applied to criticism of en- 
tertainment that has nothing at all to 
do with politics. The Italian equiv- 
alent of the Ritz Brothers playing the 
Three Musketeers, no matter how good 
Cinema said it was, might appear defi- 
nitely stupid to the movie-goer who 
has seen the brothers in action before. 


Vittorio says his idea to heap praise 
on the movies came to him “like a bolt 
of lightning.” As a matter of fact, he 
had a similar idea not very long ago 
when a lot of people began criticizing 
Fascist fliers for bombing defenseless 
Ethiopians. So Vittorio wrote a book 
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to end the criticism by explaining ;}, 
aesthetic and recreational virtue, ,; 
blasting civilians to death. 





“We arrived upon them uno) 
ed,” he said in one place, “and imi). 
ately dropped our loads of explosi\, 
. ». [ remember that one group 
me the impression of a budding 
as the bombs fell in their midst. | 
was exceptionally good fun.” 


A pretty thought—but it didn ¢, 
much to make civilian bombings 
ular with the rest of the world. », 
the same token, it can be said 
Vittorio’s latest idea is hardly en 
to make Italian movies more po 
with Italians. 
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Madman’s Drum 
| ha 1933, in a single year, the 
spent four billion dollars on ariya- 
ments. In 1938, in a single yea: 
world spent 17% billion dollars o: 
maments. Never before in the px 
time history of mankind has thy 
been anything like this beating of tl, 
madman’s drum. 


In Great Britain last week, acceler- 
ating the beat, Englishmen decided to 
lay out close to three billion dollars 
on instruments of death, all to be 
spent in the coming fiscal year. A 
jcans will more readily appreciate th 
shocking vastness of such an expendi- 
ture if they bear this in mind: if th 
same rate of expenditure were in cf- 
fect in the United States, the a 
bill for the United States this yea: 
would be eight billion dollars because 
the population of the United State 
three times greater than Britain’s. 


This situation does not apply mere- 
ly to Great Britain. The whole world 
is arming to the teeth. The money ou!- 
lay means, for example, that every in 
dividual in Germany, Russia, Italy and 
England is spending from $30 to *4) 
a year on arms. In the United States, 
the rate per person is much smaller 
but it is bad enough—it amounts to 
about $10 a year. 


This cannot go on; all sane men 
understand that. In the foreign offic: 
of Europe, it is frankly and open!) 
admitted that the arms race is foll) 
of the worst sort, that it leads inev- 
itably to disaster, that it means ruin 
for all governments participating. \«'. 
even as all this is admitted, we «re 
told that nothing can be done abou! 
disarmament because there is no g00'! 
will in the world. This attitude is 4 
insane as the beating drum. Good wi! 
cannot be fostered by continuing t!) 
march to destruction. If now is no! 
the time for governments-to seek 4 
disarmament formula, when will th 
time be? After another war !as 
turned the world into a_ blackene( 
shambles? 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Last Man's Wine 


HIS is a story of 100 men and a 

bottle of red wine. The men have 
never tasted the wine.- Ninety-nine of 
them never will, Only when the 99 
are dead, along toward the year 2000, 
the Last Man will break the seal on 
the wine and solemnly drink a toast 
io his friends, the dead. 

4 Washington World War veteran, 
William B. Covert, formerly of the 
~%th Engineers, is responsible for this 
rather grim little group. Its member- 
ship is composed entirely of ex-dough- 
bovs. Most of them are in their early 
4's, and most of them are leaders 
in the veterans’ organizations with 
which Washington—because of veter- 
an preference on civil service jobs— 
is richly endowed, 

Last fortnight the Last Man Club had 
its second annual banquet. One by 
one, those present answered to the 
roll eall, took the pledge to the colors, 


d repeated the club motto: “Carry 
On.” Ritual is original with Covert, 
though he got the idea for his club 
from an organization of Civil War 


veterans in Stillwater, Minn., whose 

ear-old Last Man in 1930 toasted 
his departed comrades in golden Bur- 
gundy wine, 

The Washington Last Man’s cere- 
nonial wine will be Italian Chianti. 
Passed from club president to club 
president, it is now in the care of re- 
tired Major-General Amos A. Fries, 
who keeps it on a library bookshelf 
behind a picture of his Civil War 
grandfather. We asked Mr. Covert if 
the wine had any special history. 
“Not particularly,” he told us. “I just 
got it around the corner at the Tivoli 
liquor store.” 


Cyclists 
N AN autumn day in 1879, two 
daring young men set out to ride 
from Washington to Boston in 13 days 
on their high, spidery, wire-wheeled 
new bicycles. The distance was near- 
ly 500 miles over roads which by pres- 
ent-day standards would automatical- 
be marked down for WPA projects. 
Five years later a man named 
Thomas Stevens was to bicycle around 
the world; but in 1879, this Washing- 
ton-Boston run was a U, S. long- 
(listance record, First day out, the 
boys made Baltimore. Pebbles under- 
foot slowed them the second day, and 
they had to pass the night in a farm- 
er’s hayloft. At New York, they were 
terviewed by a reporter for the 
rprising New York Herald, who 
ited questions at them over a tran- 
(they had gone to bed). At Pal- 
Mass., a woman leaned out of a 
second-story window and cried: “Ach, 
look at the laddies what runs on 
wheels,” 
One of the young men of that record 
f 60 years ago, Max Hansmann, 





is now living quietly in a cooperative 
apartment overlooking the National 
Zoological Park. Nearly 83, Hans- 
mann is one of about 15 survivors of a 
Washington group that made U., S. 
bicycling history in the ’80s: the Capi- 
tal Bicycling Club. Last month the 
group met, unpublicized, on its 60th 
anniversary. Except for Hansmann, 
every man present was at least 90 
vears old. It might have been a pre- 
view of a 1989 meeting of William 
Covert’s Last Man Club (see above). 

Strange as it seems in 1939, the 
bicycle only 60 years ago was the ob- 
ject of as much fear and suspicion as 
the airplane is today in remote sections 
of Africa. Introduced to America at 
the Philadelphia Centennial World’s 
Fair, the first rubber-tired bicycle ap- 
peared in Washington on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 1876. It wavered down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in the van of a 
clamorous crowd of buggy-owners 
who wanted to hail it to justice for 
frightening their horses. 


} ag cong prejudice against the new 
form of locomotion ran so high 
that in 1879, “for mutual protection,” 
Hansmann and six other cyclists met 
on the Capitol steps to found the Capi- 
tal Bicycling Club. It was the third 
such group in the country, Boston and 
San Francisco having beaten it to the 
draw by a few weeks, and its forma- 
tion was followed by a mushroom 
growth of clubs all over America, Law- 
suits were brought against the cyclists. 
Washington’s chief of police sponsor- 
ed the club, however, as “tending to 
keep young men out of bar-rooms and 
other questionable resorts.” By 1886, 
C. Bi, C., Inc., was easily the capital’s 
most elite organization, its annual 
races around Iowa Circle a banner 
sports event, its parades 16 abreast in 
military formation down Massachu- 
setts Avenue a sight to stir the pulse. 

Mark of skill in the C. Bi, C. was the 
ability to ride a bicycle down the 
Capitol steps without falling head first. 
On parade, the young men wore natty 
uniforms of blue flannel breeches and 
sack coats. All members were required 
to learn the whistle code. Eight short 
agitated whistles meant “slow up,” 
while a long low penetrating whistle 
was the signal to adopt single file. 

This all happened long ago and Max 
Hansmann is 82 now, an urbane, de- 
lightful gentleman who retired after 
55 years in the Lighthouse Bureau to 
enjoy his fine books and collection of 
exquisite Japanese carvings. He thinks 
the old+time bicycle with its enormous 
front wheel was easier to balance than 
the modern bike “just as it’s easier to 
balance a broomstick than a pencil 
on your palm.” He still likes to talk 
about the time he and John M. Killitts 
(later a Federal judge) rode a veloci- 
pede from Staunton, Va., to Martins- 
burg, W. Va., a distance of 114 miles 
within 24 hours, back in 1885. 
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IF MEN WORE PRICE TAGS 





HOW WOULD YOU FEEL? 


@ What you make is an excellent barometer 
of your value! And a big factor in determining 
your value is — training! 

For 47 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have provided training for four million 
men. The I. C. S. courses they studied cost over 
$5.000.000 to prepare. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4986-B, Seranton, Penna. 


Without cost, please send me full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X 
O Accounting 0D Diesel Engineering 
0) Architecture D Electrical <y eee 
0 Aviation Engineering D a School Subjects 
O Business Management [() Rad 
O Chemistry 


8) | = EN Advertising 
D Civil Engineering ; 


OD Welding 


Name.. 


Address 





Free 


Catalog 


Ready March 8 


Pully illustrated, 

showing special foot- 

wear and clothing for 

fisherman and camper, 

also special fishing 
ckle. 


L.L.Bean, Inc. 


32 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine. Maine. 
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$1000 LIFE POLICY 


ISSUED FOR 
30 DAYS 


FREE 


“\ TRACTOR 


Covers entire family, ages 1 to 75 
years, for low cost of one. No med- 
leal exam. Reliable Co. ander super- 
vision of State Insur. Dept. Write 
FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASS'N. 
Citizens Bank Bidg., Wumington, Det. 


High School Course 


at Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


as your time and abilities perm valent te rede 


Bees eda it for wr . Standard fi 
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rubjects slready 
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Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 





Men—Women | FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
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ment Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32 book > 
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FROM 


SCRAPPY 
TO 
HAPPY 


in one shave! 





. 

Don’t scrape your- 
self into a daily 
dither! Switch to Star 
Blades and enjoy smooth, 
clean shaves! Famous since 
1880, Star Single Edge 
Blades are extra keen, uni- 
form and truly economical! 
Only 10¢ for 4 blades! 

Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 





WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 


Did The Ancients Possess? 
UHERE was the source of knowledge 

that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 

. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
feid from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe W.E.R. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose {AMORC) California 
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2-8-F t. Apple 15c; 3-Ft. Peach l5ceach. Postpaid. “72eR 
Getour new 1939, 64-page free catalog. Complete , 
plantings for farm or city lots. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, bulbs or seeds. rite today. ahs 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE ae | 


~~ l 
Box 24, Geneva. Ohio —_,. «+, SAS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our FREE Berry-Book pictures and describes 
the best varieties for home and market, and 
tells how to grow them. Write for your copy. | 


W. F. ALLEN CO., 392 Oak St., SALISBURY, MD. | 
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Oswaldo Aranha 


One day in October, 1934, a tall, 
slim, darkly handsome man was usher- 
ed into the White House. To Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he presented his cre- 
dentials as the new Ambassador from 
Brazil. Then, after referring to the 
century-old friendly relations between 
the two countries, after stressing their 
community of interests and their mu- 
tual good will, he settled down with 
his wife and four children in the Bra- 
zilian embassy in Washington. 

Dr. Oswaldo Aranha might have 
turned out to be another little-known 
South American diplomat. For among 
them, his background and training 
were not particularly unusual, One of 
a wealthy, Roman Catholic landown- 
er’s 18 children, he had been educated 
in the best Brazilian and French 
schools, graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Rio de Janeiro with highest 
honors in law. He had begun his po- 
litical career as mayor of Alegrete, in 
the state of Rio Grande do Sul—where 
he was born Feb. 15, 1894—and had 
rapidly risen to be, among other 
things, the Brazilian minister of jus- 
tice and minister of finance. 

Yet, during the next three years 
after “his appearance at the White 
House, Aranha accomplished the 
unique feat of endearing himself to 
both unofficial and official Washing- 
ton. He became known as the most 
popular ambassador since Jusserand 
represented France. 

Socialites lionized him because he 
was a dashing figure, with a dynamic, 
affable, good-humored personality. 
Adding to his glamour was the fact 
that he had fought in five revolutions, 
engineering the historic one of 1930 
which had made Getulio Vargas pres- 
ident of Brazil, and that he still car- 
ried a bullet in his shoulder. Also 
adding to it were some of his pecu- 
liarities—such as smoking an average 
of 80 cigarettes a day and having 
spider designs embroidered on _ his 
shirts, underwear and pajamas.7 

Newspapermen also boosted Aran- 
ha’s prestige. They liked to write 
about how he had learned English, 
including slang, in a few months; about 
how he took long auto tours through- 
out the nation to study the American 
people at first hand; and about 
how, after he had attended the Re- 
publican and Democratic national con- 
ventions in 1936, he had said: “.,. the 
Republicans promised Santa Claus to 
both the rich and the poor, while... 
the Democrats promised Santa Claus to 
the poor, with the rich man’s money.” 

What won the admiration of New 
Deal Washington, however, were 
Aranha’s democratic tendencies. A 
champion of liberalism in Brazil, he 
warmly praised New Deal reforms and 
actively supported the Roosevelt-Hull 
+ In Portuguese, official language of Brazil, Aranha 
means spider. 








Internat 


Washington Likes Aranha’s Attitude 


“good neighbor” policy. As ar 
people began to say of him privat: 
that Aranha was the best friend th 
United States had in South Ameri 
His activities after November, 1937 
made them sure of it. In that mont! 
Vargas suddenly set up what appear 
ed to be a semi-corporative state o! 
the Fascist pattern. 
coup, Aranha rushed to Rio de Jancir 
and threatened to resign unless Va! 


] 


‘gas abandoned his flirtation with th 


Rome-Berlin axis. In Brazil, Aranha 
had a tremendous public following 
Apparently fearing to antagonize 
Vargas gave in. Last March, he 
Aranha foreign minister. 

In that position, Aranha has e! 
ed as the strong man behind the \a! 
gas regime. As such, despite Bra 
still dictator-like aspects, he has ! 
effectively fighting off Nazi-F 
pressure. Last April, a decree 
issued banning Nazi _ activities 
Brazil. Last fall, after he had 
putedly traced the intrigue behind 
abortive revolt of the IJntegralis 
(Brazilian Nazis) to German officials 
Aranha informed Hitler that the Ge! 
man ambassador to Brazil—th: 
Berlin for the Nuremberg Congres 
was not to return. And at the | 
conference last December, he was | 
outstanding supporter of the Ll. > 
delegation’s effort to form an all-A 
ican front against outside aggress 

Largely because of these anti-\ 
pro-American steps, President I 
velt last January invited Aranh 
confer with him and other high 
ernment officials in Washington 
mutual problems. Last week, Ara 
was in the midst of the discuss! 
Whether closer, more potent U. 5 
Brazil cooperation would result, 
not immediately certain, but observeT 
were generally agreed that if 4" 
South American leader could help ope" 
the way, it was Aranha, 
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"Detticoat Feud” 


Although most American women pay 
little attention to it, the question of 
“equal rights” versus “protective legis- 
jation” divides the organized feminine 
world. 

Equal righters want all legal differ- 
ences between men and women abol- 
ished by passage of an Equal Rights 
4mendment to the Constitution. They 
are led by the National Woman’s 
Party. Protectivists want more and 
stronger laws for the benefit and 
health of women, and oppose “equal 
rights” as inimical to special female 
privileges, The League of Women Vot- 
ers belongs in this camp. 

Last week, this conflict had precipi- 
tated a “petticoat feud” that both 


amused and exasperated official Wash- 
ington. Two women, an equal righter 
and a protectivist, claimed the same 








Though Mary Winslow Was Appointed... 


laried job—that of U. S. repre- 
sentative on the Inter-American Com- 
sion of Women. 


Blonde Doris Stevens based her 
ims on squatter’s rights, A 44-year- 
id, twice married native of Nebraska, 
had been chairman of the Com- 
Sion ever since its organization in 
28. Red-haired, Carolina-born Mary 
slow claimed the job because, on 
February 1, President Roosevelt had 
ned her the Commission’s “first of- 

(| American woman representa- 


1 


veteran feminist, Miss Stevens is 
e-hard equal righter. Miss Wins- 
because of her wide knowledge 
voman’s problem in industry, is 

m believer in protective legis- 

n. Under Miss Winslow, the Com- 

on would stress protection over 
equality. The mere thought of such an 


‘mphasis enraged the Stevens faction 
it and the fact that though Miss 
ens had been on the Commission 
‘or ten years, President Roosevelt sud- 
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denly regarded her as a “vacancy.” 

Beneath all the argument the situa- 
tion boiled down to this question last 
week: Was Miss Stevens ever an ofli- 
cial representative of the United 
States? The facts seemed to indicate 
that she was not. 

The Inter-American Commission of 
Women was recognized by the Pan 
American Conference of 1928 as a 
self-governing body for gathering in- 
formation on women’s political and 
civil rights in this hemisphere. It con- 
sisted of seven members, including 
Miss Stevens. The Pan American 
Union’s board of governors was em- 
powered to choose a Commission 
chairman; it selected Miss Stevens. 

Not until the Lima conference last 
December, however, was the Commis- 
sion made official, At Lima, the dele- 
gates approved a resolution that the 
Conference’s member governments, if 


International 


to Budge 


Doris Stevens Refused 
they had not already done so, appoint 
official Commission representatives. 
Since Miss Stevens had never been ap- 
pointed by the Federal government, 
Roosevelt took the stand that a vacan- 
cy existed and named Miss Winslow. 

Never one to give up, however, Miss 
Stevens maintained a strong front for 
her backers last week. She was en- 
trenched behind her desk in the Pan 
American Union building, and declar- 
ed she wouldn’t budge for Miss Win- 
slow or anybody else. 
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Briefs 


@ In a survey of 500 wives, a New 
York “sleep shop” found them three- 
to-one in favor of double beds. Six 
per cent said that double beds were a 
godsend to chronic cold feet. Twin 
beds were preferred chiefly by those 
with restless and snoring husbands. 


@ Formation of a new chapter in 
Washington, D. C., has revealed growth 
of an organization designed to rival 








| 3 Your throat is soothed and your co 


















Here’s Why 
You Cough... 


9 Sania YOU CATCH COLD 


ongestion results and the 

= ny glands im your throat 

¥ iy windpipe cease to work 

properly. 

The secretions of these 

glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 

3 This sticky phlegm irritates 

your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughs— 


1 Pertussin, an herbal syrup, stimulates the glands in 
your throat to pour out their natural moisture. 

2 Then that sticky, yee phlegm is loosened, and 
easily “‘raised’’ and expelle 
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and safely by the Pertussin “‘Moist-Throat’’ Me 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 


ADDING 
MACHINE 


A real business machine. Guaranteed 
accurate. Easy to operate. Saves time 
and eliminates errors. Pays for itself. 
Ideal for store, shop, home. Sturdy all- 
metal mechanism. Beautiful walnut 
finished cabinet. Pay postman $4.95 
plus postage when delivered, or send 








$4.95 with order and we ship prepaid. Order now! 


KEL-SAN MFG. CO., Dept. 143, DAYTON, OHIO 






The real 

Stamps, etc. pile 
easy to use for mounting prints tight 'e 
loose. Sold at photo supply end album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 


Ragel Art Corners Ca., Chicage, lit., 





,» announcements, 

" this compact, sturdy 

pocket size radio. NOTA TOY! Re- 
quires no batteries, tubes, or electrical 
gennectionsl Beautiful in appearance 

to Perf; you’!! real- 


Rac uoneinn nee 


perm. wave. Free Book. 


Masteal Comedies, Oper+ 
DENISON'S ceras, Vaudeville Acts, 
Minstrels,Comedy 
Goods. 


Songs, 
Catalog Free 








_T.S-Denison & Co, 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 80, Chicage 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN 






Earn up to $23 in a week and your own dresses Free. No 
canvassing, no investment. Write fully giving age, dress size. 
FASHION FROCKS, Inc., Dept, CC-249, Cincinnati, 6. 


LIFE 





The most detailed and definite 
AFTER teaching on the certainty of im- 
mortality is to be found in the 


DEATH iit Gane “3 ae 


Free pcx “HEAVEN AND HELL” 


Bketch of Swedenborg’s life included. 
Send Sc for postage 


sweoEreort FOUN DATION. Tac. 
Room 1614, 61 East 42nd St., New York 
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No ‘Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 
Lt's no trick to make up 
to $12 a day sMcNees 
A\se yourcarasa Mc 
“store on Wheels.’ 
Farmers are buying everything they 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- 
gaving deals to customers make selling 
McNess daily necessities a snap. This 
business is depression-p a 
We Supply Capital— Start Now! MCD 
There's no better work anywhere— PAY 
pays well, permanent, need no ex- 
pemence to start and we supply cap- 

al to help you get started quick. You start making 
money first day. Write at once for McNess Dealer 
Book—tells all—ao obligation. (92-B) 


THE McNESS CO., 757 Adams St., Fvecpert, i. 








Use Your 
CAR 
to Raise 











Very attractive showy plant 
of exceptional charm for the 
EASTER SEASON comes in 
own pot with bulb ffbre. This 
Special offer which is an ideal 
indow plant, will beau- 
= | Sed home. Postpaid for 
: hree for 50e—GU ARAN- 
TRED TO BLOOM and show 
large flowers rich in color 
when directions followed. 
Order at ONCE 


FLOWERING BULB CO. 


IWS ay GH nowavion 


GANT 


FUN KNOCKOUT! 


KID YOUR FRIENDS 
FOOL YOUR SWEETIE! 


te Make them think you Rf y=} Lay 

Cots of the Most Marvelous Fun for Practical Jokers 

Tell them you ave making WHOOPEE In the big town. 

We send you 10 Post Card Views of New York City 

for 25 cents. You address them and return them to us 

in an envelope, saying what date you want them mailed. 

Start the fun today — and how much fun you will have. 

* WHOOPEE! WHOOPEE! | WHOOPEE! | !” 
LETTERS ALSO MAILED, 10c EACH, or 4 LETTERS 28¢ 
O& CUT OUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND PASTE IT IN YOUR BIARY “SE 


OCCULT CO. HK Ui. 8-3, WHITESTONE, 





BIRTHSTONE RING-CROSS-GIVEN 





Win Contest Money 


Joinour CONTEST CLUB PLAN. . EVERY WEEK YOU 


GET ONE FINISHED ENTRY in a BIG CONTEST. Your 
uzzles are solved. Your contest statements, letters are 
peecenaly and expertly written for you. You do nothing 

your name—mail them off. You cash in on our 


of what it es to win. A mem states: “‘Just won 4 
Ef ape = KEL checks, one TYDOL check. Thanks !|’’ 
| winn entries in recent ar and com: om 


for 504 potunl winoling entries le 5 fin 
ee y SOFIT "EDITORS & PUBLISHERS 
Dept, AiG. P. ©. Box 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Earn MONEY Ointee tramcs 


wor 
SERVICE CO., 





*\ MAKE color-giazed concrete pottery, tiles Is 

/ aie oak, ~~] material ee en 

oe he eap ie oney - = 
Socks cost data, detaile 10c. 


TIONAL POTTE 
Room 9, 13 W. 26th St., 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


25 Special trial offer to get ac- 10¢ 


quainted—Your choice of 25 Frostproof Cabbage or 
Onion Plants for 10c, postpaid. FREE— 1939 catalog of 
all kinds of hardy, fieid- -grown Vegetable Plants with spe- 
cial premium offers. Write today. 
PIEDMONT PLANT CO., Box 910, Albany, Ga. 
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the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Its 200 members call themselves 
“Descendants of the American Revo- 
lution” and are out “to insure the 
freedom for which their forefathers 
fought.” They plan to campaign 
against repression by “certain lineage 
organizations” whose members they 
regard as “the Tories of today.” Re- 
quirements for membership are as 
strict as those of the D. A. R. 


FASHIONS 





SPRING SILHOUETTES 
3882—New jacket dresses are especially adored by 


since they are such graceful concealers 
of extra pounds. This chic frock has yoke effect be- 
cause bodice back laps over to the front. Designed for 
34 to 48. A 36, dress, requires 34g yards 39 inch fabric; 
entire ensembie, 5% yards and 14 yard contrast. 

4026—For wear in-and-out of the house, is this ideal 
youthful frock accented by bright ric-rac braid. This 
style has the popular girdle-band waistline. Designed 
for 12 to 20, and 30 to 42. A 16 requires 37, yards 
36 inch fabric. 

659—A five-piece wardrobe with cape, cap, Jumper- 
dress and one-piece frock would be welcomed by any 


the matron, 


fashionable kiddie. Designed for 4 to 12. A 8, cape 
and hat, requires 242 yards 36 inch fabric, dress, 2's 
yards; Jumper, 1% yards and blouse, 7% yard. 












Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book,-and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘‘special”’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and a 
pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






‘Governor JULIUS P. HEIL 


Pathfind er 


NAMES _ 


A letter praising his 23-year Supre, 
Court career was sent to LOUIS 1: 
BRANDEIS, signed by all member, 
of the Court but JAMES C. Meckry 
NOLDS. The letter expressed {)> 
Justices’ regret at Brandeis’ - re} 
ment and called his judicial seryj¢, 
“one of extraordinary distinction 9p 
far-reaching influence.” McReynolds. 
who was absent from recent Court 
services for the late Justice BEN J. 
MIN N. CARDOZO, was asked lay 
week why he had not signed the |e 
ter. His answer: “I was out of tow 
Good night.” 








— 





. . * 


A poll of Columbia Universit) 
iors on the woman they would mos 
like to be stranded with on a desert 
island gave the honor to HEDY |.\ 
MARR, screen star. Last year’s 
ner was MADELEINE CARROLL, :!s 
of the screen. 


* * * 


Because he retained an $18,()()\)-a 
year judgeship while he was ca 
paigning last fall, Governor ARTH' 
H. JAMES of Pennsylvania was calle: 
before the American Bar Associatio 
committee on ethics. Committee | 
bers refused comment. Gover 
James, who said he _ retained 
office only to prevent former Gover- 
nor GEORGE H. EARLE from naming 
his successor, described the committ: 
action as an attempt to make “a mou 
tain out of a molehill.” 


. * . 


in January, 
of Wis- 
consin has named 57 honorary 
nels to his military staff. Last week 
Progressive state senator asked the 
legislature to pass a joint resolution 
limiting the number of the Governor's 
colonels to 5,000 and providing that 


Since he took office 


colo- 


not more than 10 per cent of th 
number weigh more than 200 pounds 
each, 


7 * . 


In Phoenix, Ariz., Mrs. THOMAS BR. 
MARSHALL, widow of the war-time 
Vice President, told interviewers tha! 
President WOODROW WILSON re- 
fused to resign his office while serious- 
ly ill in 1919, despite the fact that the 
late Dr. Cary T. Grayson, his persona! 
physician, had urged him to do so. 
“Dr. Grayson,” said Mrs. Marshal! 
“also was my physician and I hear 
from his own lips the incident in which 
he advised the President to resign. ! 
have never told it before.” Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s remarks were prompted by 3 
recent article in which Mrs. EDIT! 
BOLLING WILSON, the Presidents 
widow, recalled that a nerve special: 
ist had advised against having th 
President resign. 

Representative MARTIN DIES ©! 
Texas, Democratic chairman of th 
Congressional “ism” committee, Ww 
recuperating in Washington last week 
after undergoing an appendicitis °P 
eration. 
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No for “Yes, My Darling” 


In the autumn of 1936, New York 

theater-goers saw the first perform- 
ance of a sprightly comedy called 
“Yes, My Darling Daughter.” It con- 
cerned a mother’s predicament when 
ner daughter elects to follow her past 
teachings about free love. The daugh- 
ter spends a trial week-end with a 
young man and later marries him. 
' Despite its unconventional theme, 
nothing was ever said about censor- 
ing the play during all its 405 per- 
formances on Broadway and subse- 
quent months on the road. Yet last 
week in New York state, a purified 
version had moved the movie 
censors of the Department of Edu- 
cation to their most drastic action in 
nearly a decade, 

\lthough Hollywood’s own stern 
censor, the Hays office, had already 
approved the platonic scheme where- 
by heroine Priscilla Lane sleeps inside 
a country cottage while hero Jeffrey 
Lynn gallantly bunks outside on the 
porch, the New York board ordered 

state-wide ban against all public 
showing of “Yes, My Darling Daugh- 
ter.” It was the first wholesale re- 
striction on a major Hollywood prod- 
uct since 1930. 

The specific reason given for ban- 
ning “Yes, My Darling Daughter” was: 
“The example which this picture af- 
fords is a very dangerous one to fol- 
low. The picture teaches young peo- 
ple the freedom from recognized con- 
vention that would be morally dis- 
astrous if generally practiced.” 

While Warner Brothers, the pro- 
ducers of the picture, anxiously await- 
ed results of an appeal to the state 
Board of Regents to over-rule the 
censorship board, the Catholic Legion 
of Decency last week came out against 
the film. Closely watching develop- 
ments, movie circles buzzed over what 
they regarded as New York’s unprece- 
dented harshness, particularly in view 
of the fact that the picture had been 
approved by the strict review boards 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


flim 


it Ale: MER lide 
You'll Be Seeing 
Made for Each Other (United 


\ruists): For her first dramatic role 
years, Carole Lombard is pleasant- 
iy natural. She marries James Stewart, 
a bashful young lawyer, and they go 
ough all the trials of married life 
n mother-in-law to sick baby. Both 
Miss Lombard and Stewart are excel- 
lent as the newlyweds, with Lucille 
Vatson contributing a classic mother- 
i'w and Charles Coburn playing 
the young husband’s boss. The movie 
iS consistently and delightfully human. 
. . 7 
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You Can’t Cheat an Honest Man 
‘Cniversal): W. C. Fields at last re- 
t as the star in a film play he 

himself. Fields should have 


HE MOVIE WORL 








Priscilla Lane: Film Banned (See Col. 1) 


confined himself to acting—the plot is 
terrible. Chances are, however, that 
most audiences will like the show. If 
they don’t care for Fields as the bully- 
ing Larson E. Whipsnade, debt-ridden 
circus proprietor, they will probably 
enjoy the Bergen-McCarthy-Snurd 
contingent. For all those who like 
slapstick, there is plenty of it. 


King of the Turf (United Artists): 
This is a crackerjack race-track drama, 
with Adolph Menjou and little Roger 
Daniel as mutually helpful pals. De- 
spite certain familiar plot and chdr- 
acter angles, the film is constantly ab- 
sorbing and often thrilling. Menjou, 
as a former stable-owner turned 
drunkard, is reformed by a runaway 
kid who wants to be a jockey. To- 
gether, they rise to racing fame, but 
are separated when the child’s mother 
(Dolores Costello) shows up to claim 
him, 

Ye @ 

Let Us Live (Columbia): A good 
many years ago, John Galsworthy 
shocked English jurisprudence with 
his play, “The Stranger,” in which a 
man was hanged for a crime he didn’t 
commit. In this unrelieved movie 
drama, Henry Fonda finds himself in 
much the same situation. A law-abid- 
ing young taxi. driver about to be 
married to Maureen O’Sullivan, he is 
mistakenly identified as a hold-up 
murderer by a roomful of rattled wit- 
nesses. As a demonstration of how 
technical justice can be unjust, “Let 
Us Live” is thought-provoking. 

. . . 


The Three Musketeers (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): In this latest version of 
the famous Dumas novel, Don Ameche 
is D’Artagnan, and the three leering, 
capering Ritz Brothers are the Mus- 
keteers. The picture is a terrible im- 


position on people who happen to 
enjoy Dumas but who have no taste 
for the peculiar humor of the Ritzes. 
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There must be a reason. Poor appetite, 
fussing, fidgeting and crossness are unnatural to 
normal childhood. They may mean the presence 
of large round worms, and even the carefully 
safeguarded home may not be immune. 

These unwelcome parasites infest and distress 
millions of children and many adults. The infec- 
tion may be caught from flies, dogs, uncooked 
vegetables, fruit, contaminated water, dirt, etc. 

Fortunately, large round worms can be ex- 
pelled pleasantly. Just get Jayne's Vermifuge, 
the kind that doesn’t require starving before or 
during treatment. It is mild and mint flavored. 
Does not upset digestion. Constipation may ac- 
company large round worm infection and should 
be relieved with the aid of a suitable laxative 
such as Jayne's Laxative Pills. At all druggists. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 


“Serving you since 3830" 


(GRAY HAIR 


PREPARATION 


a ¢ Made at HOME 


Follow this simple 
money-saving recipe if 


s een want a merous size 
ttle of one 


the best and 
most efficient gray hair p rations you can use. 
From your druggist get one-fourth ounce glycerine, 
one ounce bay rum, one box BARBO pound. 
Mix them in half pint of water, or your druggist 
will mix for you at small cost, 

Comb this colorless liquid as directed into gray, 
faded or streaked hair and see how easily it is trans- 
formed in appearance into a lustrous, natural-look- 
shade that will not wash out or rub off. BARBO 
does not not stain the scalp or affect permanents or 
waves, Leaves the hair soft and glossy. Used with 
satisfaction over 25 years by blonds and brunettes, 
Try the money-saving BARBO recipe today. 


ELL BE VERY GlAD 






SHE NOTICED THIS 
B/T OF NEWS— 









ELL- PERFECT HOT 
STARCH WITHOUT 
BOILING [§ NEWS- 
GOOD NEWS/ 


es 


BEAUTIFULLY 
Here’s that modern way SPEEDILY / 
to hot starch without HAPPILY: 


mixing, boiling and bother as with lump starch. 
Makes starching easy. Makes ironing easy. Re- 
stores elasticity and that soft charm of newness. 
No sticking. No scorching. Your iron fairly 
glides. A wonderful invention. This free test 


convinces. Send for a Trial Packet. 


ELASTIC STARCH 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 663, Keokuk Ia. 


i 
i 
Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, | 
“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” : 

I 

i 

i 

| 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


° , 
Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1936. c.P. inc. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Kiutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) I. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


--STOPPED IN A HURRY BY D.D.D.-- 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other externally 
caused skin afflictions? For quick and happy relief, 
use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stops the most intense itching. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 








That MakeYou By) 


by Guaranteed - 

Sent on 90- Day Wearin 

if not satisfied. NON #8 sf 
HIGH PRICES for i looking plates. P too kn. trey 
SEND NO MONEY pre. fmpressionMa- “aaeete s. 
terial, simple directions.Getour prices first. GIN N. LA. 
Sta-Tite Dental Lab. 6319 S. Halsted, Dept. 24, Chicago, Ill. 








SAVE MONEY ON TOOTH POWDER 


Buy GARDEN too (the famous Dr. Whit- 
marsh prescription) in family size container. Get 
twice as much of a better powder for $1.00 by mail. 


GARDEN TOOTH POWDER CO., GARDEN, MICH. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an e rt Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay r fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE A! DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 .Nashville, Tenn. 


CATARRH--.SiNus. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
Relieve hawking—phlegm-filled throat—catarrhal 
bad breath —stuffed-up head and sinus headaches 
caused by nasal congestion. Ask your druggist 
for Hall’s Catarrh Medicine, the pleasant os 
M reatment, Satisfaction or your money 
back, SEND POST CARD FOR HALL’S 
CATARRH CHART, diet rules, Write to-day! 
fF. 3. Cheney & Co., Dept. 133, 


HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE 











Toledo, Ohio | 





WORLD'S FAIRS 


(Continued from page 4) 


cial World’s Fairs.t By far the most 
notable was Chicago’s 1893 Columbian 
Exposition, second of the three fairs 
studied by the New York planners. 
Highly successful, it earned $2,600,- 
000 for its stockholders. One of its 
star attractions “was Little Egypt’s 
hootchy-kootchy dance. 

Third of the fairs serving as a model 
for New York was the Century of 
Progress in Chicago. Flung into the 
teeth of depression, in 1933, the show 
ran two years, made more than $19,- 
000,000, and is estimated to have 
brought $700,000,000 worth of business 
to Chicago. Not the least reason for 
its success was a young lady with a 
fan, Miss Sally Rand. 

Like its London and Chicago mod- 
els, and also like the show now open 
at San Francisco, New York’s planned 





frolic will have an official spectacle. 
This will be a $700,000 fireworks dis- 
play in which 50 tons of fiery water 
will nightly be pumped heavenward 
to the accompaniment of four loud- 
speakers simultaneously broadcasting 
an organ’s tones, fanfares of brass, 
percussion instruments, and a caril- 
lon’s chimes. Fair officials proudly 
call it “the nearest approach to chaos 
that man can contrive for purposes of 
sheer entertainment.” 


NEW WORLD: Apart from staging 
the spectacular, however, New York’s 
Fair, unlike San Francisco’s Exposi- 
tion, will consciously attempt a serious 
educational mission. It will try: (1) to 
interpret its own day; (2) to forecast 
the future. Symbol of this effort will 
be the Fair’s architectural core, the 
Trylon and Perisphere. 

Among geometry’s simplest forms, 
the pyramid and globe have never 
been combined before in formal ar- 


t An exposition cannot call itself an official World's 
Fair without special act of Congress. By act of Con- 
gress, the present San Francisco show and the forth- 
coming New York show are official World's Fairs. 










Pathfinder 


chitecture. At the U. S. Steel ¢,,,. 
pany’s plant in Ambridge, Pa., \},... 
they were made, workers nick: d 
the Trylon and Perisphere “the \ 










and the Apple,” but the Perisph kn 
supposed to represent the wor -' 
world made interdependent by the 
ern communications. Fair archite,; - 


set the Trylon beside it because « 

standing alone looks unstable. Woeje) f 

ing 2,950 tons, the whole stru 

would scarcely quiver in a wind })|o\,. 

ing 90 miles an hour. Like San | oy 

cisco’s Tower of the Sun, it will 

as a landmark to guide visitors. | 

the Perisphere is a model of 7 

row Town, also called Democra 

planned community for a millio: 

ple almost as carefully fashioned 

it were a real city. Visitors ent: 

Perisphere by an electric staircas: 

leave by the Helicline, a spiral | 
The New York World’s Fai: 

open on April 30 to mark the | 


Internatio 


Treasure Island Has the Lovely Quality of a Walt Disney “Silly Symphony” 


anniversary of George Washinglon’s 
inauguration as president. This is ils 
historic excuse. Its basic educational : 
idea is that millions of people, looking i 
into an insecure future, are anxious ( 
to know what that future will m F 
The Fair will deal with such every- ses 
day problems as food, clothing «an¢ C) 
shelter, and will offer guesses abou! jt 
their future solutions in a mechanizei 

modern world. Some of the guesses vi 
should be important. The Fair's se- yy, 
verely functional architecture, for '0- 1, 
stance, is likely to show up in th ed 
houses built by Americans 50 5 

or a century hence. 

Site of this brave new world de 
ering more than 1,200 acres—was 
til 1936 a bad-smelling, rat-infested 
tidal marsh on the mucky Flushing 
River. Oddly enough, this Long Island } 


wasteland, used as a dumpheap for ~ ti 
years, lay nearer Greater New Yorks 
population center and was more 
cessible to transportation facili’ 
than any other site surveyed. D! 
ed, prettied with trees, equipped wi!) 
a marine amphitheater, a boat bas!", 
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several permanent buildings and the 
world’s largest sewer, it will become 
a city park when the Fair is over. 

BUSINESS, PLEASURE: The first 
;nown forerunner of the modern fair 
or exposition was staged in Venice in 
the year 1268, when local craftsmen 
joined in exhibiting their handiwork 
io the doge’s wife. During the Cru- 
sades, fairs contributed to the spread 
of learning and helped end medieval 
provincialisms by bringing men to- 
gether from distant places. 

In the modern world, such fairs as 
the one now open at San Francisco 
and the one scheduled to open at 
New York still play an important edu- 
cational and cultural role. Over and 
above that, however, they are designed 
for business and pleasure. 

Since 1853, there have been 22 major 
fairs in the United States, 14 of them 
being official World’s Fairs. Togeth- 
er, they have involved an_ invest- 
ment loss of well over $100,000,000, 
one of the greatest single failures ($21,- 
(00,000) being that of the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial in 1926. Despite this 
red-ink background, however, experts 
in such matters claim that fairs stim- 
ulate general business even when the 
fairs themselves lose money. 

Besides serving to amuse and edu- 
cate, the San Francisco and New York 
shows hope to make money.} About 
30 per cent of the New York World’s 
Fair $155,000,000 outlay has been 
financed through a private non-profit 
corporation whose president, Mr. Wha- 
Jen, gets $75,000 a year. Another 50 
per cent has been put up by about 
1300 exhibitors representing, among 
others, 40 major American industries, 
62 foreign countries and nearly 40 
states of the Union. The balance has 
been covered by the Federal, New 
York State and New York City gov- 
ernments, 

If each of the expected number of 
visitors spends two dollars at the Fair, 
the Fair will break even or a little bet- 
ler than even. In any case, officials 
look forward to stimulating New York 
business during the Fair period by 
siphoning “at least a billion new dol- 
lars” into the metropolitan and state 
rea. 

On a smaller scale, the Golden Gate 
Exposition is financed in much the 
way, and its president, Leland 
Cutler, expects it to have a similar 
dollar-and-cents effect. Treasure Is- 
land is preparing to receive 20,000,000 

tors and California is counting on 
“600,000,000 worth of business stimu- 
Even before the exposition open- 
for example, San Francisco’s dress- 
program had created 3,000,000 
hours of new labor and doubled 

r expenditures for improvements 

mes and apartment houses. 
tatistics on the economic signifi- 
‘ance Of both the Exposition and the 
I are endless. So, too, are statis- 
es on their feature attractions in 
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help encourage travel to the two fairs, the 
on of American Railroads has instituted a 
Circle tour. For $90 coach fare or $135 plus 
n a chair car, any tourist may ride from his 
1 to both World’s Pairs and home. The tickets 
for two months and any number of stopovers. 
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the cultural and pleasure-seeking 
fields. A typical day at the forthcom- 
ing New York World’s Fair serves to 
illustrate the variety offered by the 
two big bazaars: 

As members of an average American 
family arrive at the World of Tomor- 
row, their entrance (75 cents adults, 
25 cents children) is rung up on a 
gigantic cash register. They park 
Junior at the Children’s World, among 
five acres of model trains and boats, 
milk bars, and juvenile libraries. Then 
they go forth to see the Fair. They 
pause to inspect the place where the 
800-pound copper Time Capsule, pack- 
ed with literature and newsreels of 
our day, has been buried for archaeol- 
ogists of the year 6939. They jump 
from a parachute tower, ride Henry 
Ford’s “road of tomorrow,” get their 
first look at a giant panda, or go 
watch some dancing girls. 

Hungry, they stop at a hot dog stand 
(the Fair expects to sell as many 
hamburgers and hot dogs as, put end 
to end, would span the Atlantic). Or 
they lunch atop a 250-foot steel col- 
umn. Or they dine at places full of 
the atmosphere of Liberia, Iceland, or 
Eire. With every major country ex- 
cept Spain, China and Germany par- 
ticipating, the New York Fair is the 
most genuinely international ever 
staged. The day they attend, it is pos- 
sible that members of our average 
family will see the King and Queen of 
Great Britain, the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark, or the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lebrun of France, all 
of whom are among the distinguished 
foreign visitors scheduled to appear. 

Whatever 1939 gives to the average 
American family, in terms of busi- 
ness booms, new slang, or girls in Try- 
lon-and-Perisphere hats, it looks as 
though the months ahead will be gala; 
the theme song, “Heigh Ho, Come to 
the Fair.” Americans, irrespective of 
war scares and the Rome-Berlin axis, 
are heading west and east—some to 
meet in the Court of the Moon, along- 
side the Evening Star; others to gather 
near the Helicline for a wide-eyed, 
wistful glance at the World of Tomor- 
row. 
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REGAIN HEALTH 
WAY / 


Drink mineral water—Nature's 
product. Simply add Crazy Wa- 
ter Crystals to your regular 
drinking water at home. 


sOLD 
AT ALL 
DRUG 
STORES 


Join the happy thousands now 
using these alkalizing min- 
erals of old Mother Nature for 
relief of rheumatism, neuritis, 
colds, headaches and other ail- 
ments caused or aggravated by 
constipation. 


bumanity. 
CRAZY WATER CO.., Dept. 0-13, Mineral Wells, Texas 


DOCTOR’S FORMULA 


GREAT SUCCESS FOR UGLY SURFACE 


SKIN TROUBLES 


PRAISED FROM COAST TO COAST! 


Never mind if you've tried a lot of or- 
dinary remedies for unsightly surface 

imp! and blemishes without success. 

ere’s a tested and proven doctor's 
formula—powerfully soothing, concen- 
trated Liquid Zemo—which MUST 
quickly relieve itching soreness and start 
right in to help nature promote FAST 
healing or money back. 80 years con- 
tinuous success in helping relieve annoy- 
ing skin irritations. a ia I 10 different 
marvelously effective ingredients help 
YOUR skin. 835, 60¢, $1. Any drugstore. 


Beautiful 
eenatiad a et Moley aaa! 









Write for free booklet 


FALSE TEET 


Secinod Sie ea anon | aL 
sands of sat patrons. Wiite to for 
Ulaetretions of beeutiful teeth today. 
DENTAL LABORATORIES 


st Wasi gton St., Chicago, 


eNO. 


SCOTT-SYSTEM 


Dept. GED 32 we: 


c* RUPTUR DOWN 


New support for reducible rupture, designed by ruptured man 
for security and comfort—light, durable. Will send it to you 
without a penny in advance—wear it 10 days—if satisfied pay 
only $8.65 single, $9.85 double, or return without obligation. 
Send today for Sta-Put—give location of rupture, size when 
out, age. occupation, waist and hip measure. Write Scott Ap- 
pliance Company, 1802 Morris Avenuc, Steubenville, Ohio. 


NO MONEY 








PY eed 
WIN $100.00 IN CASH PRIZES 





The decision of the judges will be final. Send in your choice at once to 


KENNEL CONTEST, Dept. P, 22d & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 








EVER YONE loves a dog. Every- 
one feels she or he can pick a 
name most suited for a pet dog. 


Here is your chance to show 
your ability and if the judges 
think you are right, you may win 


$50.00 FIRST PRIZE, 
$25.00 SECOND PRIZE, Or 
One of the Five $5.00 Prizes 


Just send a letter or postcard 
giving a name for the dog. The 
contest closes April 30, 1939, but 


there is a prize of ONE QUAL. 
ITY RADIO FOR PROMPTNESS. 



















































RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportincaseof strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy towear. Waterproof. Canbe wornin 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “Advice To Ruptured” and details of 
liberal truthful 60-daytrialoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





BEAUTIFUL wees 


FALSE TEETH) 


> SEND H0 MONEY 


¢! yoy 


Noatural-Lookin 


We make to measure, to fit you indi- 
viduall y mail—the World’s No. 1 
FIT-R Dental Plates for men & wo- 
men from an impression of your mouth. 


ON A 6O DAYS’ TRIAL 


Make us you can’t beat our fit, 

work or price. Save half, or more. A 
Dentist supervises constructionof each 
plate. Wear our dentures 60 days witha 


100% Money-Back Guarantee 
Then, if you’re not delighted with your 
improved looks —if you’re not 100% 

satisfied we guarantee to refund your 
nan cent. We take © word. We 

ir and reproduce old plates—43- hr. 
service. Monthly payments possible. 


FREE impression Material 





Set | Pite-Mee, 
arly-w' por. 

coin trai Cogred 

| rod zour Comfort 
ong wear. 

housands ofen- 
nd sat 





at sensible 





easy directions and catalog. Write now! 
: UNITED STATES DENTAL CO. 
ene * Malina 1555 Milwaukee Av.,C.T. Johnson, Pres. 


Dental Plates only. Dept, 347-A, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD! 





If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 178, Davenport, lowa 


PAINFUL BUNIONS 
meee Quickly — 


ion gets smaller. 

wear proper shoes.{Ready for 

stant use. Tested and proven vaince 
1897—Now new formula works 
quicker and better than ever. 


FREE PROOF! 


Write for FREE trial treatment. 






Salryloct Cretuste Cee 
a S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 3243 


Suffer Varicose 


<s IF you ay ing -_ Lanny Varicose 


Vv Sores, sen way at onee for FRE 
ee Mi Lik ET0DS FOR HOME USE.” 


Booklet * 
Tells all about this 40-year-old method, praised and en- 
piles, Methods. Dept. C-is, 


Forced A SSeS. Liepe 


L 3 Y rE Re Medicine 


Regol contains scientific liver medicines in- 
cluding a very effective cholagogue (bile flow 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
Nature in relieving functional disorders of the 
liver and gall bladder, also intestinal indiges- 
tion, bloating, gas, sick headaches, nausea 
and biliousness due to sluggish flow of bile. 
Write for free booklet today. 


CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY 
Floor 2 Old Arcade —s_sCC 2 Old Arcade Cleveland, Ohio 


“ae eS ee om TREATMENT mailed 
on free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me for your treat- 


ment today. 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 





FIT-RITE TEETH by MAIL! 
















PASTIME, SMILES 


“Stammer-Jammer” 


In this popular game the leader 
points to one of the players and calls 
out any letter of the alphabet other 
than J, Q, X, or Z. The player pointed 
to must name in just 60 seconds all 
the words he can think of which start 
with the letter called. Each word 
named counts one point. Though 
some persons can rattle off as many as 
60 words beginning with a certain 
letter, one a second, the average num- 
ber is much smaller. In their haste, 


many players get so muddled they 
only “stammer-jaminer”—thus_ the 
name of the game. However, that 


helps provide the fun, as does com- 
peting for high score. 





e 

Brain Teaser 

A man has a $2 bill changed. He 
receives a certain number of half 
dollars; twice as many quarters as 
half dollars; twice as many dimes as 
quarters; twice as many nickels as 
dimes; and the balance in pennies. 
How many pennies does he receive? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Mary was 
39 years old. 





SEE 


Smiles 

Alfalfa—Well, Rube, what air ye 
paintin’ yer old pitchfork sech a bright 
red fer? 

Rube—I was readin’ all about them 
city fellers’ up-to-date color schemes, 
an’ I wanted this handle to match my 
new red rubber boots. 





Sandy—tThat fellow MacTavish has 
betrayed the Scotch. 

Andy—In what way? 

Sandy—He perspires freely. 





Mrs. Peck—Have you heard about the | 


women of this village forming a secret 
society? 

Henry (laughingly)—That’s a good one, 
that iss Why women don’t know how to 
keep a secret. 

Mrs. Peck—Oh, but this society isn’t 
going to keep secrets; it’s going to tell 
them, 








IS DAYS T TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age ang 

,.and by return mail RECEIVE « s. of 

14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit yo, 

eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you cay 

see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beay. 

tiful Styte will cost you only $3.90, no more ot her 
styles $1.95 and up. 

We a handle High Grade Single Vision an4 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BiFOca, 
toric a round into ONE SOLID PIECE 
GLASS. TOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., wit), 
over 30 a. experience, GUARANTEES to 
give a Pertect Fit or NO COST. Cir..\,, 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE, 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 93-Nn 

5126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Ii!. 


Back Pain and 
Kidney Strain 


Wrong foods and drinks, worry, overwork and 
often put a strain on the Kidneys and fur 
kidney disorders may be the true cause of 2 
Acidity, Getting Up Nights, Burning Passag Leg 
Pains, Nervousness, Dizziness, Swollen Ankles aT 
matic Pains, and Puffy Eyelids. Help your «x 
purify your blood with Cystex. Usually j 
first dose starts helping your kidneys clean ou: ex 
cess acids and this soon may make you feel lik +] 
again. Under the money-back guarantee Cystex mu 
satisfy completely or cost nothing. Get Cystex 
tex) today. It costs only 3c a dose at druggi 
the guarantee protects you. 


your 





LOOSE FALSE TEETH? 


fix them overnight YOURSELF 


Throw away your unpleasant powders and pa: 
that may cause ‘“‘denture breath’’ or get into 
your stomach. Get DENTRAL—not a powder 
or paste—nothing like it! A prominent dentist 
perfected this process to enable you to ea 
and permanently re-surface your plates to a per- 
fect fit. In use many years. Cannot harm plat 
Makes ill-fitting, false teeth fit like new. GUAR- 
ANTEED to last. Some DENTRALized plate 
service for ten years. Send $2 for DENTRAI 
outfit. Money immediately refunded if you 
not completely satisied. DENTRAL Co., Dept. P 
212 Michigan St., Toledo, Ohio. 


DENTI RAL ‘toa 
ECKM 
ae AL TER-TIVE Ing 


Supplies the Ca/cium Your Boay Needs 













a BUILDS RESISTANCE e 
Will nat Us WINTER ILLS 
ill 


GET A BOTTLE TODAY 


fomach 
AT YOUR 
DRUGGISTS 


KIDNEY, BLADDER, NERVES 


a you are Weak _ ater Run-Down or suffer 
rom Stuggish irritable Bladder or F 
Wea Nerves, Backache, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ritis, Diabetes, Catarrh of Bladder and Bowels, 
Burni , Night Arising, due to anemia and poor 
blood ‘aveulati tion. I | ag? to try At suc- 
cessful Soperteten Se 
under my $ ! ONE CENT Offer! 
medicine Sup the Kidneys, Bladder and 
Nerves, RELIEVES Rheumatism, Neuritis 
and Backache, ENRICHES the Blood and PEPS 
up the system. Contains No Dope. 


$1.00 Bottle Costs 


Will Send Two Regular $1 Botties for $1.01Cash I 

If C.0.D. send 2Se and pay postman $1. Useone bottle. !i' 

Nagy tae return unused bottlein Isdays, we refund your doll 
Dr.Ohiendorf,M.D.Dept. 7, 1924 BluelsiandAv. 7, 1924 BluelsiandAv., Chicaes 


| LE DON’T mm FE FQ DON'T SUFFER 


NEEDLESSLY. Try this 
Wonderful Trestmon! 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are trou! 
with itching, bleeding or protruding Pp! 
write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatmentand you may bless the day you T° ead 
this, Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-D6, Marshall, Michigan. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 5 
F EARNINGS UP TO $45 first week will satisfy you, 





send complete outfit to run home- operated 
Absolutely no money risk. - Details 


y Agency. 
Write E. J. Mills, 3244 Monmouth, Cin- 








WEAR FINE HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
place nent guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. 
Rush name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk A-40, Green- 
field Ohio. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


=sED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
‘ Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


‘ourses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 
G 300D FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
iho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
ible climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 


nd list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W 
ae “107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN $18.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. Every- 
ng furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
sw: Trimmings, complete instructions. Experience 
ynnecessary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. P, Church 
Annex P. O. Box 245, N. ¥. 


POSITION OPEN FOR MARRIED WOMEN to wear 
ample dresses. Earn to $23 weekly. No canvassing, 
investment. Write fully giving age and dress size. 

on Frocks, Dept. CC-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


FOR INVENTORS 


NTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY ‘SELL inventions, 
at ted and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
at you have for one Chartered Institute of 

n Inventors, Dept. 25-B, Washington, D. C. 


MANU vetigi WANTED 
TED—Short Stories—Novels—for immediate con- 


j derati on. Send manuscripts to Mel J. McLean, 
blishers, 29 Melinda Street, Toronto, Canada. 


"ED— Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
eting. Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44. 
York. 









































MISCELLANEOUS 


TLESNAKE COLLECTOR TELLS what “‘First’’ to 
xshen bitten. $1.00. Jim Payne, Fabens, Texas 


aie MOTOR OIL 


RE-REFINE USED D CRANKCASE OIL. Make extra mon- 
ey. Request particulars. Zelball, Mount Holly, N. J 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


JTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 

ting your invention. Write for new 48- Page Pree 

booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 

f preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 

and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
698-D Adams Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 











THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
de a printed, and choice of two enlargements, 





one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprin nts 2c The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
am _.. “a Ter ees wee ee 

AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, PJanesville, Wisconsin. ‘ 

ROLI DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 


Service Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Serv- 


e. LaCrosse, Wis. 





ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25¢ coin or stam “ee. Reprints 3c each. to- 

print Service, Roanoke, Virginia. cs 

ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 


aerate 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, 


aywood, Tilinois. 


6 PRINTS —_— roll 25c. 


I 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


;WRITBERS: Send your poem today for imme- 

diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 

RIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for publication, 











I Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E. 
Portland, Ore. 
BONG WE WRITING 


SONG WRITING AS A PROFESSION’ IN’’—send for 
this interesting circular. The Jewel Guild, 203-A 
th Dearborn, Chicago. 





N 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Beckiet free. 


-ago School of Nursing, Dept. M-4, Chi 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


PROST- PROOF CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS and 
all varieties of vegetable plants described in Ful- 
d's 1939 catalog, containing valuable planting and 
ng information, also Special Premium Offers. 
plants guaranteed. Get catalog before buying 
Write today for your Free copy. 
od, Tiften, Ga. 


MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER =m 
Costs noting to build. 100 brings 

complete plans yor AP wn Se F 
EW pa items. “he. 
LEIAY MFG 1918 ce Tg ah e 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS” 











Voctors repert breaks down calcium and apope 
Da Write now for FREE BOOKLET “‘An noe ‘S- 
« No resulte—No . MELGUR 


co. ‘ines 2203 MB. © ~» CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Goober—I know one girl who thinks 
her husband is perfectly wonderful. 

Stingo—Oh, so you've just come 
from a wedding? 


Mariam—It says here that looks are 
determined largely by one’s diet. 

Mabel—Then you had better keep 
off plain food for a while. 


Visitor—Well, Buster, what are you 
going to give your little brother for 
his birthday? 

Buster—I dunno. I gave him measles 
last year. 


ist Ape—Where is Jocko going with 
that big load of cocoanuts? 

2nd Ape—Haven’t you heard? That’s 
Mrs. Jocko’s divorce settlement. 

Ist Ape—What are we coming to? 
Soon we'll be as bad as if we were 
civilized. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Prune Cobbler 


Accustomed to the usual desserts— 
pies, cakes, cookies and custards— 
most families will welcome the switch 
to an old-fashioned fruit cobbler. Al- 
though best-known of the cobbler 
family are apple and peach, prune is 
a popular runner-up. For this de- 
licious and simple-to-make dessert 
corral these ingredients: 











2 cups cooked prunes 

2 medium cooking apples 

1 cup liquid in which prunes were 
cooked 

3 cup brown sugar 

tablespoons butter 

teaspoon allspice 

pastry for top 


mm bo hS 


After peeling and slicing apples and 
pitting and chopping prunes, combine 
the fruit, allspice, butter, sugar and 
prune liquid. Heat the mixture to 
the boiling point and pour into a 
casserole or deep baking dish. Cover 
the top with crisscross strips of pastry 
and bake in hot oven for 25 to 30 min- 
utes. Serve with cream or whipped 
cream, 


Week's Hints 


@ The cooking time of hominy grits, 
whole-grain cereals or rice can be 
shortened by soaking over night in 
water to cover, 





@ Before tinting or dyeing fabrics 
be sure to have them clean and free 
from spots or stains which may show 
up afterwards. 


@ Tomatoes—canned or fresh, cook- 
ed or raw, sieved or whole—are good 
sources of vitamin C. 





@ Spinach lure: top cooked spinach 
with grated cheese and bake in oven 
until cheese has melted. 


gq Thoroughly chilled in the re- 
frigerator, wax candles will burn 
slower and last longer. 
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“AN IMPORTANT | 
Tr 0SSLGE 


Jo MEN 


|, Dept Mittord, 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 
Name 
Address __ 
City 


FALSE TEETH 
a BO reas 


SAVE ‘10.TO ‘50 


§ guarantee with my Home Measuring 

Method to fit you with beautiful comfort- 

able teeth built in my own laboratory es- 

pecially for you, or the apt J t goat you a penny! Hundredsof 

women and men have n delighted with my work. Strictly 

sanitary. Well fitting. puky- MONEY! Try 60 days atmy 

risk. Look younger with pearly white genuine porcelain teeth. 

FREE Send name and address for free impression material, 
special money-saving prices and full details, Write 


Ashland Dental Labs. ital Labs. Dept.p-23, 1648 Haddon Ave. 1648 Haddon Ave. + Chicago 


SKIN TROUBLE 


It you have a skin trouble that 

pI ~y or burns, (2) oozes or 

ets better then worse, 

let us send you rr eo ke of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Canneday, 

who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 

real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. 3. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 









ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read a Book that is informing thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 


‘The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-P St., Hallowell, Me. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the — 4% Write today for 
FREE illustrat Research Supply 
Corp., Dept. H* 10. 2436 W. York St. . Phila, Pe 


(Ee) DICE CARDS 


Inks, ines. Daubs and Accessories. 
5c Stamp for Catalog 
HILL BROS., Box P, 


SALIDA, COLo. 
FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 

(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 
H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
taking your treatment I 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I hon ge 171 pounds, 
can eat almost anything and 
feel perfectly well.” If you 
suffer from acid or pene 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid h 
Sotto you, too, should receive quick relief, for 


FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment, and of 
guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. te 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. F 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











AT THE END OF A BUSY WEEK— 


That special Sunday dinner 
with all its tasty foods and deli- 
eacies, the renewal of valued 
acquaintances, the happy dis- 
cussions and exchange of views 
on current affairs—it is look- 
ed forward to with keen inter- 
est the whole week long. But a 
date of greater importance— 
one that is most eagerly awaited 
every week in more than a mil- 
lion American homes, is that 


hour or so with PATHFINDER. 


Every. week-end, after the 
completion of their labors, 
PATHFINDER’S subscribers sit 
back with their favorite news 
magazine and bring themselves 
up-to-date on the important cur- 
rent happenings at Washington 
and throughout the world. 


After an hour or so with 
PATHFINDER, they may in- 
deed consider themselves well 
informed. In their minds they 
have a complete and coherent 
picture which they have not 
been able to untangle from the 
many reports and stories in 
the daily papers. And that is 
not all—they have found in 
PATHFINDER a hundred inter- 
esting events which had com- 
pletely escaped their attention. 
That is why PATHFINDER 
readers are better informed. 


Every thing there is to 
know about current national 
affairs and world news, they 
know — and they know that 


they know it because they / 


read PATHFINDER. 


PATHFINDER 


Published every week at Washington, D.C. 


THE NATION’S CAPITAL and THE WORLD’S NEWS CENTER 





